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For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE FOREST. 

Boys who make their own way in the world, 
aresometimes forced to attempt unusual expe- 
dients to raise a few dollars, especially when 
they are obliged to support themselves in either 
school or college. While attending the U. Acad- 
eny, a few years since, the writer of this article, 
and his chum (Scott Whitman), were not only 
obliged to sell some of our books, but even our 
“Dest coats,’ in order to meet the expenses of 
board and tuition. It therefore became nece: 
sary for us to recruit our exhausted finances, so 
some weeks before the close of the fall term, we 
set off to dig spruce gum in the forests about 
Parmachenee Lake, in northern Maine. 

In this expedition we were joined by two other 
young men, whose names were Fred Bartlett and 
Charley Farr. For nearly two months we were 
in the woods, and dug five hundred and seventy- 
six pounds of gum, for which we received, in 
Portland, forty-six cents a pound. We camped 
in the forest,—indeed, there was no house within 
forty miles of us, — and lived on fried pork, 
baked beans, corn-cake, and what game we could 

oot. 

ai those were tough times! I recollect that 
for awhile we used always to keep together, as 
we gummed from tree to tree in the woods, and 
always took our guns. But a gun is heavy, and 
to carry one constantly is a serious task. At 

kngth we took with us but one fowling-piece, 

and carried it by turns. 

In digging gum it is very difficult for three or 
four persons to keep together. Often we lost 
sight of each other altogether, and after filling 
our gum-sacks would return to camp alone, and 
at different times in the afternoon. 

We had been working in this way for a fort- 
night or upwards, when an event happened that 
threvy a gloom over us for many days, and 
showed the necessity for constant care and pre- 

caution, 

On the morning of the day when the incident 
occurred, Farr had remained to guard the camp. 
Fred, with Scott and myself, went to the east 
side of the lake, towards a stream that we called 
Moose Brook. I was not fortunate in finding 
abundant-bearing gum trees during the day, and 
for this reason did not get back to camp till near- 
ly nightfall. 

Scott had returned an hour and a half before 
me. He and Farr had the supper ready, and 
were waiting for Fred and myself. They sup- 
Posed we might be together. 

“Where’s Fred?” were the first words with 
which they greeted me. 

Thad not seen him since a few minutes after 
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LOST IN THE FOREST. 


We waited ten or fiften minutes. 
come; we grew really alarmed. 

“There’s something wrong,” said Scott. 

“Fred isn’t a fellow to remain out in this way 
unless he is obliged to,” Farr remarked, ‘“He’s 
either lost or is injured in some way.” 

“If he is lost we must hunt him up, then,’ 
said Scott, determinedly. “It’s no more than he 
would do for us.” 

By this time it had grown dark,—the darkness 
of a cloudy night. 

Farr split up an armful of pitchwood splints; 
Scott re-charged the gun; I looked to the fire, 
and took on my arm one of our old muskets. 
We then crossed the stream, and lighting two of 
the pitchwood torches, entered the woods, taking 
the direction we had gone in the morning. 

But it avas blind work, picking our way among 
and over windfalls. Once I espied a marten, 
staring at us from a mossy rock; but it vanished 
almost instantly. 

A lynx saluted us with along yavl, at a little 
distance; but more dismal and annoying still 
were the hoots and tu-hoos of a couple of owls 
that were attracted by our torchlight, and pur- 
sued us, circling and flapping among the fir-tops. 

It began to snow; then followed snow and 
sleet commingled. We walked on, however, for 
a mile or more, till we reached the height of 
land where the heavy spruce growth takes the 
place of the firs. Here we stopped and hallooed 


Fred did not 





Starting out in the morning. Neither had Scott, 
who had carried the gun that day. | 

Still we supposed he would come into camp | 
before long, and digging open the “bean hole,” 
pulled out the kettle of hot baked beans, and fell | 
‘o work with prodigious appetites. 

Meanwhile it was rapidly growing dark. A 
chill, biting wind blew from the north-east. The 
sky was overcast, and dreary. 

Presently Scott started up, exclaiming,— 

“Fellows, I’m worried about Fred! There’s no 
= reason why he should remain away all this 

me, 

We all felt anxious, for it was not safe for a 
man to be out in the wilderness in the night. 

“We had better fire a gun,” said Farr. 

Our Supply of ammunition was very meagre. 


again and again; but the owls replied so provok- 
ingly that we could hear nothing else. Scott 
fired at one of them, but missed it in the dark- 
ness. The sleet, too, made a dull, continuous 
rattling as it fell through the branches. 

It was useless to search for our comrade at that 
time of night. Our splints were already more 
than half burned, so we were obliged to go back 
to camp. I remember that we scarcely spoke. 
Our fears for Fred filled us with a strange gloom. 
We sat round the fire. Not one of us closed his 
eyes that night. 

As soon as it was light we ate a few mouthfuls 
of food, and set off on our search. The whole 
forest looked snowy and odd in the gray light of 
the cloudy morning. There had fallen about an 
inch of snow and hail, and it was slippery walk- 





tt drew the shot from the barrel of one of the 
fowling-pieces, and carefully put it back into the 
fone, then stepping out in front of our camp, 

G discharged the gun. 

We all listened intently. Save the quickly- 
‘nothered echo, and the surge of the wind in the 
"eetops, there was no response. Then we hal- 
‘ved repeatedly, then discharged the second bar- 
“i of the fowling-piece. 

“He may have heard it,” said Scott. “If he 
a Will come in. We will wait awhile and 





| He was not there. 
| 


|ing. We hurried forward, however, and went 
| over the whole ground where we had gummed 
the previous day. : 

| Wedid not lose sight of each other, for the 
| forest seemed fearfully wild and savage now that 
| Fred had disappeared Within it. But we found 
| no trace of him, Half hoping that he had re- 
| turned to camp, we went back to it at noon. 


In the afternoon we set off to make a wider 
_ Circuit. So anxious were we that we almost ran 





, several times, quite in vain. 





to the southeast of the camp, and came round to 
the east and north, passing through fully twenty 
miles of forest. 
We hallooed at intervals, and fired the gun 
No indications of 
the wanderer did we find. 
“We shall never know what has become of 
him,” said Scott. 
The tears would come when we thought of 
this. It was dusk before we reached the camp, 
for we came near being lost ourselves. Our 
hearts were sad. We had done our best, and yet 
had really done nothing to bring him back. 
We could not eat much, but sat looking gloom- 
ily off into the darkening woods. Just then a 
cracking of the brush made us start. Through 
the fallen spruce-tops on the west side of the 
camp, some person or animal'was coming at a 
headlong pace. 

“It’s Fred—or his ghost!’’ cried Scott. 

We all ran out and called to him as he rushed, 
or rather staggered, toward the camp. A sick- 
ening thrill went through me as I looked at him. 


take a look-off. Iwas not fairly up above the 
spruce-tops; but Isaw a mountain that I took 
for old ‘Bose-buck,’ across the lake. So I broke 
a limb on the side next to it, and then slid down, 
took up my sack and hatchet, and set off in that 
direction. 

“TI wasn’t very uneasy. I thought then that I. 
was walking in the right direction. I hurried 
on, and after awhile began to wonder why I did 
not come tothe shore of the lake. But I kept 
on for fully fifteen minutes longer, with no signs 
of coming to the water. 

“Then I knew that I must be going in the 
wrong direction. The woods, too, looked differ- 
ent from that around the lake. I began to grow 
bewildered again. Then I climbed a white ma- 
ple almost to the top. Not a sign could I see of 
a mountain anywhere, nor of the lake! 

“The land rose in swells, covered with thick 
spruce. I was ina valley. 

“You see that wasn’t Bose-buck that I saw 
from the first tree. I was turned round then. 
Instead of Rose-buck it was old ‘Birchboard’ 
Mountain, away up toward the Canada line. 

“But I wasn’t certain of anything now. I 
dropped out of the tree. My head began to 
whirl. The strangest feelings came over me. 
There was a brook in the valley. I got down 
and drank from it, and bathed my forehead. 

“That brook, I suppose, must run out into the 
Magalloway, above the lake. If I had had sense 
enough to follow the brook, I should have come 
out upon the river. But I never thought of it,— 
I was so confused. 

“T got up from the brook, and started in the 
direction in which I thought the camp was, and 
ran as fast as Tcould. I must have lost my gum- 
sack about that time; but I really don’t know 
when I lost it. On I went. The first thing I 
knew I was whispering and jabbering to myself, 
and my head began to ache as if it would split. 

“All at once I came toa brook; took a drink 
and stuck my head into the water, then jumped 
across and ran on again as fast asI could. In 
about tifteen minutes I came to another brook, 
just about as big as the other one. 

“Again I drank aud ran on, and in a few min- 
utes came to still another brook! And though 
I had drank not ten minutes before, I was so 
parched with thirst that I flung myself down to 
drink again. 





His clothes were torn. He looked wild and hag- 
gard, His eyes were bloodshot; and he cried 
out in a strange voice,— 

“Fellows! fellows! P’ve been more than two 
hundred miles!” 

Then he threw himself flat on the ground, and 
sobbed and cried like a child. I took his hand, 
and put my finger on his pulse. It was fearfully 
quick. His flesh burned. He was on the verge 
of brain fever. 

We did not say a word to him, but took him 
up and laid him in the bunk of boughs. Then 
Scott got lukewarm water, and we washed his 
feet, the bottoms of which were blistered and 
raw. After that we bathed his head in cold wa- 
ter, and washed his hands. 

He was utterly exhausted. In about an hour 
he dropped asleep, but moved and muttered a 
good deal. 

Next morning he was more quiet, but pitifully 
pale and hollow-eyed. We got him a warm 
breakfast of roast potatoes and toasted. biscuit, 
and made him some tea. The food revived him 
and he began to talk, though he could hardly 
speak of his hardships without shedding tears. 
His account to us was like this: 

“T kept gumming, and going from tree to tree, 
that morning, till I had dug my sack full, and 
thought from my feelings that it must be after- 
noon. It was cloudy, you know, but I had not 
felt ‘turned round,’ nor anything of the sort, till 


once it came upon me, likea whirl, and for my 


-| life I could not tell which way to go! 


“This startled me a good deal; but I kept cool. 





I laid down my gum-sack and hatchet, and 


“As I was getting up I saw a boot track in the 
| wet gravel and sand. I thought for a moment 

that I must be where some of you were, or where 
| you had passed. But on looking again I saw the 
| mark of my iron button in the heel. It was my 
own track! All those brooks I had been coming 
to were the same. I had been running round 
and round, and the last time I had come around 
to the same place exactly where I had jumped: 
across the brook before. 

“That scared me terribly. I felt that my mind 
was beyond my control,—and that I was getting 
wild. I pulled my coat off and climbed another 
tree,—a largeash. But a mist had begun to fall,. 
and it had grown so dark that I could not see far 
away. 

“I dropped to the ground and started on, with 
my back to the brook, and every large tree I 
passed I gave it a ‘spot’ with the hatchet. That, 
or something else, kept me from circling, for I 
| did not come to the brook again. 
| “I think, perhaps, that I had gone three or 
| four miles from this brook when I heard a twig 
| snap behind me. I looked round, and could just: 
make out the form of an animal in the dusk, 
seven or eight rods away. I had taced about so: 
much that some creature was on my track. I 
was so desperate and wild that at first I did not 
fear the animal. But I kept looking back, and 
| the more I thought the more alarmed I grew; 








I started to come back to camp. Then, all at| for I knew that after it became fully dark, the 


| beast might spring upon me. I now felt that I 
| ought to build a fire. 

| “I had matches in my pocket, and the next 
| pine stump I came to I split off slivers with my 


most of the time, and went at least seven miles | climbed a yellow-birch about twenty-five feet, to. hatchet, and kindled a blaze. 


—— 
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see about me as well as before. And now every 
few moments I could hear the snap of some dry 
branch, first on one side and then on the other, 
The animal was in the underbrush, walking 
round the fire, That was not a very pleasant 
thought. I had no idea what sort of a creature 
it was. 

“I now sat down between the fire and the 


stump, and hewed off splinters, to keep the blaze | 


bright, and cut up a small sapling of white-birch 
to make brands; so that after that, whenever I 


heard the creature’s step in the brush, I would | 


let a brand fly in that direction. 

“Two or three times I heard it jump aside 
when the brands fell near it; and once I thought 
that I heard it snarl. 

“Two or three hours passed. Despite my fear 
of the prowling animal, I began to grow drowsy 
from fatigue. I had several bushels of chips cut 
off, and I placed my back to the stump, and 
stretched my feet out to the fire, and every few 
minutes I would throw on a handful of the dry 
chips. 

“IT must have dropped to sleep while sitting 
there, for suddenly I jumped to my feet. The 
tire was nearly gone out, and I had a glimpse of 
a wild, ferocious head, with gleaming eyes, 
searcely a rod away, that drew back into the 
darkness as I stirred. The beast was stealing 
upon me, 

“This startled me so much that I did not go to 
sleep again. It was cold, too. A good deal of 
hail and snow sifted down through the tops of 
the It rattled drearily among the 
branches, and fell on the blaze of my chip fire 
with spiteful hisses. 

“Once after this, when the fire had.waned a 
little, I again heard the animal not far away; but 
as I immediately threw on more chips, and 
thumped lustily on the stump with the hatchet, 
it did not approach nearer. During the latter 
part of the night it must have gone away, for I 
heard nothing more of it. When the day broke 
I found a beaten path of tracks in the snow and 
hail around the stump and fire, at a distance of 
about a hundred feet. Some of these were nearly 
as large as the print of my hand in the snow. 

“As soon as it was fairly light I started for- 
ward again, with my back to the east, where 
the sun was rising, for I supposed that our camp 
must be to the west from where I then was. 

“To appease my hunger, I chewed a piece of 
gum, which Idug froma spruce. But I felt very 
weak, and had to stop often and lean against a 
tree to rest myself, 

“During the forenoon I crossed a large brook 
by wading through it at a place where the bot- 
tom was sandy, and then continued on for an 
hour or two beyond it, when it occurred to me 
that this great brook might be the upper course 
of the Magalloway. 

“The more I thought about it the more certain 
I felt that this conjecture was true. So I tacked, 
and took a direction which I believed would 
bring me back to it ata point considerably be- 
low where I had crossed. 

“L did not reach it so soon as I had expected, 
however. The afternoon was passing. I grew 
bewildered again, and became as wild and fever- 
ish as [ had been the night before. 

“Tn this way I wandered on for two hours, or 
over, and it began to grow dark again, when 
I caught sight of your fire, and came out to the 
camp and the river.” 

Such was Fred’s story of his “two-hundred- 
mile” tramp. 

It was nearly a week before he was strong 
enough to go out with us into the woods. We 
made a mutual resolve then not to lose sight of 
each other again while in the woods. 


spruces, 
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HOW GARIBALDI LOOKS. 

Brave old Garibaldi, the great Italian patriot, 
in whom all Americans take such an interest, 
has recently paid a visit from his island-home, in 
Capri, to Rome. 
paper thus sketches the old hero: 

“T had the pleasure of being the first English- 
man to shake hands with him on bis arrival in 
Italy. The General was in a plainly—almost 
meanly—furnished room, supported on two black 
crutches, having Prince Odescalchi on one side, 
and on the other, Major Pasqualotti, who had 
formerly served under him. His face is as full 
of refinement as ever, and though it bears the 
stamp of time and suffering, it is singularly 
winning, from the beautiful smile on it. 

“His hair is iron-gray, but there are several 
marks of chestnut in his beard. His hands 
looked terribly thin, and it was evident that he 
stood anything but firmly, even with the aid of 
his crutches. He wore the small cap, ornament- 


A correspondent of a London | 
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sleeves, his red shirt. Apparently these were 
part of his old famous uniform. 

“He wore blue military trousers. His boots 
were cut in several places, probably on account 
of his rheumatism. He inquired of the Syndic 
as to the bathing season, mentioning that salt 
water did him no good. 


mean, not mental. 
who heard his manly, yet beautifully soft voice, 
and saw the calm and benignant smile that 
played over his features continually.” 
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SPRING. 


Life’s early days may be all full of tears, 
The weary feet can find no rosy path, 

But God repents him of these bitter years, 
And days of love efface the days of wrath. 





The flinty rock, the tree across the way, 

The chains of winter all their warfare cease; 
The rifted clouds pour out a flood of day, 

And feet once weary find a path of peace. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MUSICAL ROBBERS. 
By Mrs. T. H. Griffith, 


Years ago, when I was but five of six years 
old, we lived on a farm. Our house was on a 
well-travelled turnpike, and tramps very often 
stopped at the door to beg for food or money. I 
vividly remember the childish terror with which 
I used to fly into the house at the approach of 
these visitors, and hiding myself in the folds of 
my mother’s dress, peer out at them with wide- 
open eyes. 

Our travellers were of every kind and charac- 
ter, from the really needy beggar to the clever 
vagabond cheat, or the lazy drunkard. Most of 
them called in the daytime, though occasionally 
one or more would come late, and beg a night’s 
lodging. 

My father was a minister, whose duties now 
and then took him from home; but being a man 
of very domestic habits, it was only when some 
special call summoned him away farther than 
usual that he ever left us to be gone over night. 

It became necessary, however, one autumn af- 
ternoon for him to take my brother and sister, 
both much older than myself, back to their 
school (about twelve miles distant), from which 
they had come home some time before to spend 
a vacation. 

“You will not get back to-night, I suppose?” 
said mother, interrogatively, as she finished the 
packing and wiped her heated face. 

“TI think not,” returned father, locking the last 
trunk, and lifting it into the wagon with brother 
Johnnie’s help. “It is three o’clock now, and I 
shall feel too tired to undertake a night jour- 
ney unless it is necessary. You'll not be afraid, 
will you?” 

“O, no,” said mother, always forgetful of her- 
self; “Susie and I will get along nicely.” And, 
kissing my brother and sister, and warning the 
latter to be very careful of her health, she 
watched them drive away. 

Tears stood in her soft, brown eyes, but with 
the dinner-dishes lying still unwashed, and the 
floor unswept, she was not a woman to sit 
down and idly give way to her feelings. Soon 
her hands were busy with her work, and L was 
as usual at liberty to make myself quite as busy 
with my play. 

It was a lovely afternoon. The sun was shin- 
ing gloriously from a cloudless sky, and after 
a good look up and down the road to make sure 
there were no tramps in sight, I took a little tin 
pail of water in my hand, and stole cautiously 
outside the gate into the dusty highway, to amuse 
myself by manufacturing mud pies. 

In this occupation I presently became absorbed. 
So intent, indeed, was I on my pie-making that I 
did not hear footsteps nor the sound of strange 
voices until I felt myself roughly grasped by the 
shoulder. Glancing up from beneath my sun- 
bonnet, I saw two burly men, with very ill-look- 
| ing faces, and armed with walking-sticks. For 
a moment I acted as if petrified. Then, with a 
shriek which aroused the echos far and near, I 
tore myself away, and tumbling wildly through 
the fence, dashed into the house. 

No time was given me to tell my frightened 
mother what had happened, before the stragglers 
presented themselves at the door. In broken 

language they begged for something to eat. It 
| was now nearly sundown. The time to milk 
| was approaching, but my mother, hiding her 
| uneasiness, set before them food. 
| After eating, they expressed a wish to stay all 
| night; saying they had travelled far that day, 
| and were exceedingly tired. At that I was more 
| terrified than ever, and cried out, child-like,— 

| “Don’t, mamma, please don’t! Papa isn’t 
| coming home, you know.” 

I immediately felt that I had said something I 








was too late to mend it, however, and she said 


| nothing, but decidedly refused to lodge the trav- | 


ellers. 
I watched them as they went away talking to- 
gether in low, earnest tones. They disappeared 


| round the turn of the road. 
Altogether there was a | 
look of great feebleness about him,—bodily, I| 
This was obvious to any one | 


“Will they come back when we’ve gone to 
sleep and kill us, ma?” I asked, creeping towards 
her as she stood in the door. 

“Kill us! Why, darling, how in the world 
came such an idea into your little head?” said 
my mother, smiling. 

“Why, I don’t know,” I answered, “only they 
look so dreadful—and talk so queer.’’ 

“So all people who ‘look dreadful’ and ‘talk 
queer’ think of coming to kill us, do they?” said 
mother, touching my cheek playfully. ‘No one 
wants to hurt little girls like you, I am sure. 
Now get your pail, and we'll go and see if the 
cows have any milk for us.”’ 

I was reassured by her manner, and ran to do 
her bidding. 

That evening was rather lonely, as was natu- 
ral after the departure of three of our family. 
If I grew nervous again, and thought of the two 
tramps, it was not strange. 

Eight o’clock came, and I went to bed, but I 
did not fall asleep. Nine o’clock struck, and 
mother put away her sewing, blew the lamp out, 
and retired herself. But before she did so, I 
noticed, with a creeping fear at my heart, that 
she went to the window and gazed out at the 
peaceful moonlight, running her eyes uneasily 
up and down the road. When, however, she 
had taken her place by my side in bed, my weary 
eyes soon closed, and I forgot all my troubles. 

I woke again about midnight. Mother had 
slipped quietly out of bed, and was stealing softly 
to the window. I sprang up and called in a 
frightened whisper,— 

“Ma, O ma!”? 

“°Sh!” and a quick gesture, bidding me be 
still, was all the response ny mother made. 

I sat quaking with fear, for I heard now what 
had doubtless aroused her,—the crunching of 
gravel under approaching feet outside. Present- 
ly mother came back to the bedside. 

“Susie,” said she, and I could see how white 
her face was, “you must not stir nor speak. Lie 
very still, and don’t fear. God will take eare of 
you and mamma.” 

I promised to obey, but clung to her and began 
toweep. The footsteps came nearer, and I could 
hear them stealthily ascending the stone steps. 
Then there were low words and sounds, as if some 
persons had seated themselves upon the porch 
which shaded our front door. 

*“O—O, ma, who is it?”’ I sobbed. 

“Two men,” was her answer, placing a hand 
over my lips to’smother the sound of my voice. 
“Be still, darling!” 

For a minute we heard nothing, and my moth- 
er, coaxing me to lie down, hastily slipped on a 
wrapper and a pair of slippers. 

Of course she supposed the two men to be the 
persons who had begged their supper in the 
early evening at our door, and whom my in- 
cautious words had informed of my father’s ab- 
sence. In a small closet in the room where we 
slept was a little iron box, containing a large 
black pocket-book with quite a sum of money in 
it, beside some very valuable notes. 

Intending to prepare for the worst, mother now 
took out this pocket-book and secreted it in her 
bosom. A minute more we waited, trembling 
(and it seemed an hour to me), hearing no sound 
but the beating of our hearts. 

Hark! Something broke the terrible suspense! 
but it was not the picking of a lock, or the fore- 
ing of awindow. A strain of music from two 
sweet and mellow male voices swelled up in the 
moonlight night before our door! The song was 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

I need not say how in a moment the thrill of 
that tender melody calmed our frightened hearts. 
We knew now that our burglars were no despera- 
does. They had come to rob us of nothing but 
sleep. How thankful we were! 

Mother hastened to the window, but this time 
not unattended, for I had clambered out of the 
high bed, and was standing by her side, robed in 
my little white night-dress. 

“Why, ma,” I cried, as soon as I had taken a 
good look at our serenaders, “it’s Harry and 
John Richmond,” naming two-noted musicians 
of the place, who were also great friends of our 

family. : 

“So it is,” said mother. “I was so frightened 
I did not recognize them;’’ and by the time their 
song was ended, she had placed refreshments 
upon the table, and, opening the door, bade them 
come in. 

“I felt all my fears depart as soon as you be- 





| gan your music,” she said, in concluding her 


ed with braid, and underneath a short striped | onght not to have said, for I saw a look of min- story to them, “for I knew that nobody intent on 
white and black South American cloak without gled alarm and reproof on my mother’s face. It | crime could be singing ‘Sweet Home.’ ” 


Of course we slept well the rest of that night, 
and afterwards you may be sure I told the story 
of our grand adventure to everybody I met, til] 
in fact, it became quite a joke in the neigl bor. 
hood; and it was long before Harry and Johy 
Richmond lost the title of the ““Musical Robbers,” 
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For the Companion. 
WHO WROTE IT? 
By Alma. 

“From the country,—poky, plain and stupid” 
telegraphed Lizzie White to Daphne Greenwood, 
just before recess. 

The subject of this inelegant sentence sat at 
the farther end of the room, now and then look- 
ing about her, as if longing to find some expres. 
sion of sympathy in the varied faces, that to her 
seemed like so many blanks. 

It was true that she was from the country,—a 
small, plain, intense little creature, thirsting for 
knowledge. It was true that her dress was very 
poor and plain, though always neat,—and it was 
also true that a depressed appearance about the 
lips and eyes made her look a trifle dull. But 
how little the common-place girls about her, 
knew of the extraordinary struggles by which 
she had triumphed over poverty and the ill-will 
of ignorant relatives, in order to gain an en. 
trance into the wonderful temple of knowledge, 

The leaders in school ignored her, and other 
scholars of more kindly impulses followed jn 
their lead, and thus the little country girl was 
almost utterly left alone. . 

Fortunately it did not trouble her much. Her 
studies absorbed her; her wants were few, her 
tastes were simple, and better than all, she was 
in harmony with nature. 

Asingle blushing flower would more delight 
her than the companionship of the merriest girls 
in school. It was not best for her, perhaps, to 
be so easily satisfied, because she took no pains 
to win her mates, consequently they did not 
learn of her rare capabilities. 

For some time the girls had carried on a small, 
monthly paper, in whose management ‘hey had 
the co-operation of the teachers. 

One day Daphne Greenwood, who sometimes 
considered herself the critic of the school, called 
to Lizzie White, during recess,— 

“Do you know this handwriting?” 

Lizzie shook her head. 

“It’s like Mary Dawes’; but yet it is not hers,” 
she said, confidently. ‘Maybe one of the girls 
has disguised her hand.” 

“Did you read it?” 

“Yes, I thought it very pretty poetry.” 

“Pretty! why, it’s equal to Holmes, Whittier, 
or any of them,” said Daphne, extravagantly. 
“I only wish I could write like that. I’ve marked 
it for reading, and you see if the teachers don't 
speak of it.” 

“Why, do you really think it better than ordi- 
nary ?”’ 

“Of course Ido. I carried it home last night 
and read it to papa, and he said it was written 
by no tyro. Who in the world could have seat 
itin? Not Lucy Hooper?” 

“Jf she did, she has improved wonderfully, 
that’s all I can say. But if the teachers approve 
of it, we shall be sure to know. What would 
you say if it was good enough for the prize” 

“Why, I should say it was well earned, of 
course, only I’d like to be the one who had writ 
ten it just then.” 

“But maybe we are not good judges.” 

“T guess papa is a good judge,” said Daphne, 
indignantly. “Hasn’t he been an editor all the 
days of his life?” 

“Not quite,’ responded Lizzy White, with 3 
laugh. “There goes poky little Barbara. Shes 
so sublimely indifferent to our neglect that Ia 
most wish we had taken her up. Didn't you 
laugh when she came in yesterday with ¢¢ 
glasses astride her funny little pug-nose? Dont 
she go into work as if she meant to get her living 
by it? Well, I guess she does, poor little greens: 
They say her parents are very ignorant people, 
and that she picked cranberries for a living 
One thing is certain, she’ll always be a plot 
der.” 

“Who’s appointed reader for to-day?” asked 
one of the girls, one sunny morning. 

“Iam,” said Daphne Greenwood. “I amg 
ing to read our incognito’s poem. Papa has 
been drilling me, and I flatter myself I shall be 
success.” 

“Have you found out who wrote it?” 

“No. T’ve watched all the girls I have y* 
spoken to about it. You never saw such inne 
cence in your life. They look up at me as if they 
had never touched a pen, and didn’t know the 
meaning of the word poetry. Never mind, ¥ 
shall see.” 



































































Nearly half the morning was given up % o 
| reading of articles. Daphne’s effort was the las 
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and she threw such fire and pathos into the lines | emotion, whispered ‘There they be!’ pointing with couldn’t stop him. The sojers was right on to ’em, 
| his hand towards the rock which marked the end of 


that she sat down amidst a profound silence. 

«Js that your own composition ?” asked the teach- 
erof elocution. 

«Q, no, indeed,” was the quick reply. 

Bat the little girl in the eyeglasses and old-fash- 
joned gray dress, who sat near the wall, seemed to 
pe very much agitated. First, she started, then she 
rubbed her eyes & little under the glasses, and turned 
very pale ; then her lips trembled, and two big tears 
pattered down on the polished desk before her. 

«[ shall be surprised if I find the author of that 
poem in my school,” said another of the teachers. 

The blood had come back into Barbara’s face. 
She hid her blushing cheeks in both hands, 

“She is entitled to the prize if she is,” said yet an- 
other. 

Thereupon rose a brown little teacher, with very 
plack hair. 

«Barbara Munson wrote that poem,” she said,in a 
Jowtone. “I can vouch that every line is original.” 

«Barbara Munson!’ The word ran like a strong 
mder tone through the whole school. Daphne 
Greenwood bit her lips and became very red. The 
teachers smiled, and as for Barbara, she rose in her 
seat, gave one wild glance round the school, and 
dropped down again, smiling, with the tears in her 
eyes. Of course it was funny, as everybody said af- 
terwards ; but then she won the prize, and not only 
that, but the genuine esteem and the warm love of 
the girls, who were ashamed that they had never ap- 
preciated her. 


+> 





For the Companiop. 
THE LOST TRAIL. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of “The Marvellous Country,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER VIII. 





Assoon as I could trust myself to speak, I said, in 
atone of voice that must have betrayed my anxiety 
to hear my own judgment condemned,— 

“This is an Apache’s moccasin, isn’t it?” 

“Jest as sure as you’re alive,” said Tom, “there 
haint no other red-skinned varmint but a’Pache ever 
vore that moccasin.” 

“But couldn’t it be possible,” asked I, “that this 
moccasin might have been worn by a Comanche ?” 

‘There haint nothin’ of the kind possible,” sen- 
tentiously replied Tom. “Ask Jerry. Me and him 
agreed about the matter as soon as we picked it up.” 

Calling Jerry to me, I asked him briefly what he 
thought of that moccasin. 

“There aint but one thing to think, judge, and that 
isthat the boy and gal has been took by the ’Paches 
instid of the Comanches. That ’ere moccasin tells 
the story surer ’n shootin’.” 

“Well, Jerry, what can we do?” asked I. 

“Do?” replied Jerry. “Foller’em till we git ’em, 
dead or alive; it wont do to leave the trail now, till 
weknow for sartin that the gal’s dead. She’s safe 
‘ough as long as they’re travellin’, but if they once 
githome with her, that’s the end on’t.” 

limmediately sought the lieutenant, and informed 
him of the terrible truth I had just learned. 

“I feared as much from the first,” said he, “for 
during all the years I’ve been stationed on this fron- 
ter, I've never known the Comanches to venture so 
fr“up country” as this, but have frequently known 
the Mescalleros to pass through the Comanche coun- 
tyinto Mexico. I fear we shall find these to be a 
tand of Mescallero Apaches, but I shall follow them 
slong as my men and animals hold out. I have or- 
dered a halt now, because, twenty miles from here, 
h the direction that we are travelling, we shall come 
toan extensive deposit of pure, white sand, in which 
veshall be very liable to lose the trail, and I want 
‘oreach there as near daybreak as possible, in order 
not to waste more time than is necessary in finding 
‘. We shall rest here until midnight, so you'd bet- 
ter turn in and get what sleep you can.” 

1 tidnight found us again in the saddle, and when, 
= hours later, we reached the deposit, an exami- 

oo that, instead of crossing it, the trail 

7 _ southern edge fora couple of miles, and 

™ : _ an easterly course towards the Sacra- 

“ountains, distant about twenty-five miles. 

Our course lay in the vicinity of two or three little 

my orsalt lakes. It was over an arid, barren 

: n, destitute of any vegetation, except mesquit 
| Paral. About three o’clock in the afternoon we 

pens the base of the mountains. 

‘ — who were some distance in advance, 

Pil Je € extreme end of a spur, around which the 

» We saw them pause for a few moments, and 
“en start towards us. 


As they came up, old Jerry, in a voice husky with 





| 





the spur. 

The lieutenant instantly ordered a halt, then a re- 
treat to the cover of the trees. Here the guides in- 
formed us that, as they reached the point, they had 
seen several animals grazing in the meadow beyond, 
and that the Indians must be encamped in close 
proximity. 

Leaving their horses, the guides at once started out 
on areconnoissance. Inacouple of hours they re- 
turned, saying they had discovered the camp of the 
Indians. They had, however, failed to get near 
enough to examine it particularly, but had seen two 
“wickey ups” * made of brush, in one of which the 
girl was undoubtedly confined. From appearances, 
they judged that the Indians intended to remain 
there a day or two to recruit their animals, as the 
grass was good. As soon as night came, they intend- 
ed to make a closer examination. 

The weary hours passed at last, and darkness came. 
It was with a feeling of great relief that I saw the 
guides once more start out to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s camp. 

The guards had all been placed. We were lying 
or sitting around on the ground, conversing together 


|in low tones, and waiting for the return of the 


guides. Suddenly the sharp, clear ring of a rifle 
broke upon the evening air. It was followed by 
a confused noise, and a straggling discharge of fire- 
arms from the other side of the spur. 

What could it mean? In an instant every man 
was on his feet, had grasped his rifle, and was rush- 
ing, pell-mell, for the point of the rocks. 

As we reached it, Jerry rushed towards us, bearing 
in his arms a female form, clothed in white. Quick- 
er than a flash, the men, as though understanding 
the situation by instinct, formed in line, so as to 
cover his body as he passed behind them. 

As he met me, he thrust the girl into my arms, ex- 
claiming in an excited tone, “Take keer of her, 
judge, while I go back and give them red-skins 
thunder!” 

I took the girl. It was indeed Juanita, alive and 
apparently unharmed. Finding that she had fainted, 
I laid her on the blankets and started back to help 
the men. 

Before I reached them, the Indians had fied, leav- 
ing their camp in our possession. 

Hurrying towards it, I saw Hal and Ned. Shout- 
ing to them, they came running towards me. After 
expressing my joy at seeing them both safe, I re- 
turned to Juanita, and found that she had recovered 
from her swoon, and was anxiously watching for our 
return. 

Sitting down beside her, I said, “Well, we are all 
together once more, for which we ought to thank the 
good Father above, who has protected us.” She 
bowed her head in her hands, and sobbing as though 
her heart would break, asked in broken tones for her 
father. : 

I assured her that he was well, but extremely anx- 
ious on her account. She soon dried her tears, and 
looking around, inquired for Anastacio. 

Poor fellow! He had been entirely forgotten by 
us; but in ashort time the two guides appeared, es- 
corting him between them. 

There being no longer any reason why we should 
not enjoy the brightness and warmth of a camp-fire, 
we soon had one briskly burning. By its bright light 
I was enabled to see the faces of the rescued prison- 
ers, and could scarcely believe that so great a change 
could have been made in so short a time as had been 
wrought in Juanita during her captivity. Instead of 
the plump, rosy-cheeked, smiling senorita who en- 
tertained us so charmingly at Fort Davis, I saw a 
pale, wan-looking young lady, prematurely old, and 
so weak as to be searcely able to stand alone. 

Hal, on the contrary, declared that he was “tough- 
er than a knot,” and “dirtier than any greaser,” a 
statement which we readily believed when he in- 
formed us “that he hadn’t washed for ten days.” 

I ordered supper prepared at once. The lieuten- 
ant came in soon after and reported that three of the 
Indians had been killed and two badly wounded. 
Besides this, fifteen animals had been captured, and 
all the camp equipage of the savages. Looking 
around for Ned, the lieutenant inquired if he was 
much hurt? For the first time I learned that he had 
been wounded by an arrow through his arm. The 
wound, however, was not serious. While it was be- 
ing dressed, Tom Pope told the story of the attack 
as follows: 

“Me ’n Jerry started from here and crawled 
through the grass and underbrush till we got pretty 
close to the varmints’ camp. Weseed ten or a dozen 
of ’em layin’ about, some doin’ one thing and some 
another. All of a suddent we seed the gal, there, 
crawl out of one of the “wickey-ups.” She looked 
round as though she wanted to see somebody. Then 
she started and walked outa little ways. Jest then 
a big buck Injun got up and follered her. She 
walked on right towards us till she was within a doz- 
en feet of where me ’n Jerry lay hid. 

“The Injun told her in Spanish to go back, and 
took her by the shoulder to make her doit. Quick- 
er’n lightnin’, Jerry made a spring, and afore the 
Injun see him, Jerry give him a blow that stunned 
him, and grabbed the gal and put. 

“The Injun give akind of gruntashe fell. One of 
the others started to see what was the matter, I 
s’pose, so I let Carline,” patting his rifle, “speak to 
him, and he laid right down without a word of com- 
plaint. 

“As soon as the Injuns in camp heard Carline 
speak, eight or ten of ’em jumped up and started 
towards us. But yer see, Jerry’d got so fur they 





* The name given by scouts to Apache huts. 


and give ’em ‘Hail, Columby,’ and no mistake. 

“That’s my report, lieut t. That y gster, 
there,” pointing to Ned, “is true grit. I seed the 
arrer strike him, and he a-pullin’ of it out, runnin’ 
towards ’em all the time. Jest as sure’s yer live, 
yer can call Tom Pope a liar if Jerry Vance didn’t 
save them prisoners’ lives; ‘cause if we’d ever at- 
| tacked ther Injuns in camp, the first thing they’d’a’ 
| done would ha’ been to killed the prisoners. 

“I know them ’Paches, I do. The boy, there,” 
meaning Hal, “can tell his own story, I reckon.” 








Early the next morning Jerry and myself went into 
the woods and cut two stout poles about twenty feet 
long. After obtaining them, we bound them secure- 
ly together by lashing two sticks about three feet in 
length across the centre, nearly six feet apart. 
Then we stretched a government blanket between 
the poles, so as to form a comfortable bed. Two 
steady mules were selected, and placed between the 
poles in the front and rear of the bed, and we thus 
made a comfortable carriage. 

After breakfast Juanita was placed in the litter, 
and then we started for the fort. 

We were nearly four days in the journey, for we 
travelled quite slowly, and made frequent halts. 

Ned did not complain of his wound, and we were 
all delighted to see that Juanita daily recovered her 
bloom and buoyancy of spirits. I sent a message 
down to Fort Bliss, informing Col. Magoffin of the 
result of our expedition. I also asked him to send 
an ambulance through to Chihuahua with Juanita, 
and to allow Anastacio to accompany her to her 
home. 

The next day the colonel’s own ambulance arrived, 
with good road mules. It was accompanied by a re- 
quest that the senorita would accept his hospitality 
while at Fort Bliss. He also promised that Anasta- 
cio should see her safe within her father’s hacienda. 

Juanita was to leave on the following morning. 
During the afternoon Hal came to me for some 
money. After receiving it, he rode to the town of 
Las Crucez, six miles above the fort, and not long 
after his return I noticed upon Juanita’s finger a 
pretty little gold ring, which I had never seen there 
before. 

In the morning, as she bade us all good-by, I found 
that Hal occupied a seat in the ambulance at her 
side. An hour or two later he returned, his faze so 
radiant with joy and happiness that it was evident 
to my mind that the day was not far distant when he 
and Juanita would meet again. The story of their 
perilous adventure will be told in the succeeding 


chapters. 
To be continued. 
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WONDERFUL FEATS WITH THE 
BOOMERANG. 

The weapons of all savage tribes are objects of 
quaint interest, both from their rudeness and the 
skill often displayed in their use. 

The writer well remembers an old stone toma- 
hawk, obtained by his grandfather from the Pequaw- 
ket Indians. All through boyhood that was a vastly 
fascinating object. A horse-post in front of the 
house bears, to this day, very many scars inflicted 
upon it by way of Indian practice. 

But I never grew skilful enough to always hit the 
post with the blade, and I recollect that an unsuc- 
cessful throw broke the handle at last. In calmer 
moments I used to ponder over the heads which that 
tomahawk had probably split. This was very stimu- 
lating work for the juvenile imagination, almost 
equal to an average dime novel. 

Even in those days I had heard of the Boomerang, 
but could never quite believe the marvellous stories 
told of it. To this day it is somewhat of a mystery 
to me, though I cannot now doubt what my eyes 
have seen. 

While we were at Melbourne, during our cruise in 
the South Sea, a party of us young gentlemen made 
an expedition into the interior, to get a look at the 
native blacks of the country. Iam free to confess 
that an old-time longing to see a boomerang was one 
of my chief incentives to the trip; for the boome- 
rang is, as most of our readers may know, a weapon 
peculiar to the aborigines of Australia. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Burroughs, a mer- 
chant of Melbourne, we had letters of introduction 


from three hundred and fifty miles. Myers’ cattle- 
run, or pasture, extends for ten or twelve miles 
along the north banks of the Bassamet. 

His herd, consisting of several droves, numbers 
rising six thousand head, we were told. The farm 
buildings then included three thatch huts, four store 
houses, and extensive corrals, or pens, for herding 
the stock. 

Eight miles from the Myer place there was a gu- 
nyio, or summer village, of the Wirrum-Wirrum 
tribe of native blacks, consisting of ten or a dozen 
grass huts, with fire-places, and ovens for roasting 
kangaroo meat, and emus. There were living here 
seventeen or eighteen native men, with perhaps 
double that number of “gins” (women) and picca- 
ninies. 

Here we had the desire of seeing the savage in his 
natural haunts fully gratified. They were a squalid 
company. 

But the boomerang tournament of which I am 
about to speak came off at the Myers place, whither 
we had invited six or eight of the most promising- 
looking young men, to make a trial of their skill. 
They came about noon, and were first treated toa 
hearty dinner off damper-bread and boiled mutton. 

Meantime we were examining their boomerangs, 

of which they had brought with them no less than 
fifteen, of all sizes, though of the same general pat- 
tern. These all ranged from two feet to thirty-eight 
inches in length ; there were none under twenty-four 
inches. 
Looked upon as weapons, used in hunting and in 
war, they were indeed singular objects. My com- 
rade, Mr. Raedway, compared them with the new 
moon, as to general shape; for there is a crook at the 
centre of each one. We measured the angle made 
by this bend in four or five of them. Some were 
more bent than others. The crookedest had an an- 
gle at.the middle of a Jittle rising 100°,—rather more 
than a right angle; while the straightest did not lack 
more than 30° of being horizontal. The largest were 
the straightest, these latter being the ones used in 
war. None of them were more than three inches 
wide. 

In thickness they varied from half an inch to near- 
ly aninch. From the middle, which is the point of 
greatest width, they taper slightly to each end. 

But the peculiarity most inexplicable to us, was 
that one side was made perfectly flat, while the oth- 
er was convex. Nor could the blacks themselves 
give any explanation of this. They had learned to 
make the weapon from their forefathers, and knew 
nothing of the why or wherefore. In fact no math- 
ematician has yet been able to explain the principle 
of its construction or action. It is a true puzzle. 


THE BOOMERANG. 


The material of which they were made was a dark, 
heavy wood. The weight of the heaviest was about 
three pounds; the lighter ones would not have 
weighed more than a pound. 

As soon as they had regaled themselves, the blacks 
signified to Myers that they were ready to show us 
what they could do. For freer movement they 
threw off their opossum-skin coats, leaving each 
stark naked, save a belt of raw hide about the waist. 

They were tolerably well-made fellows, standing 
from five feet five to five feet nine inchestall. Their 
skins were almost a jet black, save for the gray 
ridges down their backs, made by tattooing. Knobs 
and knots of muscle stood out on their arms and 
legs. 

The name of one of them was Warragle; another 
was called Carnboo; while a third had somehow got 
an English name, John Henry. 

The place chosen for the trial was a flat, grassy 
plot in front of one of the store-houses. We had it 
in mind to offer a reward to the best thrower, in mon- 
ey. But Myers, who knew them better, told us that 
money, even gold, had little charm for the blacks. 
In place of our money, he brought out a quantity of 
tobacco figs in a basket; and the longing glances 
at once bent upon the basket left little doubt that 
Myers had the right of it. 

Carnboo began the sport. Taking up one of the 
straightest of the boomerangs, he carefully poised 
it, looked at it attentively, then grasping it firmly in 
his right hand near one end, with the flat side to the 
palm of his hand, and the convex side next his leg, 
he launched it on a sudden, giving it a rotary mo- 
tion. 

Our eyes followed it as it went whirling through 
the air. For the first hundred feet or more it went 
straight ahead, with a deep hurtling sound. Then it 
tacked to the left, and rose slightly, still rotating 
rapidly. It kept this latter course for a hundred feet 
more, perhaps, but soon veered to the left again, de- 





the Bassamet, a small tributary of the Murray. Of 
our rough though interesting jaunt overland, to My- 
ers’ “‘bush-farm”’ I have not here the time to spend 
fin detail. 

The journey was made on h ,and Pp 
seven days. The distance from Melbourne is not far 


hack toa 








to one Robert Myers, an extensive stock farmer on j 


scribing a broader curve, and a moment later fell to 
the earth, six or eight feet in front of the thrower, 
| having described nearly a circle in the air. 

My comrade, Mr. Burleigh, could not repress a 
| “bravo!” of admiration. The black glanced at us 
once with something like triumph in his eye, but 
said nothing. 
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Warragle then took the same boomerang and 
cast it, holding it with the same grip. It took 
the same course, but made broader curves; and 
as it came round, the black caught it handsome- 
ly in his right hand. 


Another, whose name I did not learn, next 
threw it, and lodged it on the ground about 
twenty feet behind him, after it had described a 
circle of two hundred yards or upwards. After 
him they all tried it, and but one of them failed 
to bring the weapon back to the spot where they 
stood. 

Carnboo then selected another from the heap 
of boomerangs, and cast it with a sort of jerk. 
It flew very swiftly for forty or fifty yards, whirl- 
ing like a top. Then it darted into the air, 
mounting fully a hundred feet, and came over 
our heads, where it seemed to hang stationary 
for a moment, then settled slowly, still whirling, 
till he caught it. Two others of the blacks then 
did the same thing. 

Meanwhile I had with my knife shaved a little 
of the wood from the convex side of one of the 
boomerangs. This one I now offered to Warra- 
gle to throw. He took it, without noticing what 
I had done, poised it, but stopped short, and 
with a contemptuous glance at my improvement 
threw it down, exclaiming,— 

“Bale budgery!”’ (no good.) 

The others then looked at it curiously, but it 
was a bale budgery also to them. Not one could 
be induced to throw it, 

Myers asked them why they did not use it, but 
they could give no definite answer, It was plain 
that they did not like the way it poised, when 
held in the hand; yet I could not distinguish any 
difference whatever between this and the other 
weapons. 

Burleigh then walked to a distance of two hun- 
dred feet or more from the blacks, and bid Carn- 
boo throw at him. The native looked at hima 
moment rather curiously, then comprehending 
what was wanted, he selected one of the heavi- 
est of the missiles, and turning half round, threw 
it with great force in a direction almost opposite 
from that where Burleigh stood. 

The weapon sped smartly for sixty or seventy 
feet, then tacked in an instant, and flew directly 
at Burleigh, and had he not most expeditiously 
ducked, he would have received a hard thump, 
if nothing worse. It struck the ground twenty 
or thirty paces beyond. This feat brought out a 
broad grin, and something like a chuckle, from 
the whole of them. Carnboo even intimated that 
he would like to try another cast, but Burleigh 
expressed himself fully satisfied. 


Mr. Additon (another of our party), however, 
offered to “take a shot,’ but not at too short 
We were, as I have already stated, stand- | 
Carnboo | 


range. 
ing in front of one of the store-houses. 
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it disappeared around the right corner of the 
| building, and before we had time to guess what 
| Was meant, came round from the other end (hav- 
|ing passed completely around the store-house), 
and gave Additon a sounding rap on the back, 
which made his eyes snap. 

This trick so tickled Carnboo that he hopped 
and danced like a poodle dog. Additon at once 
expressed himself entirely satisfied, and ordered 
a distribution of tobacco. 

Mr. Raedway wished to know the range of the 
weapon, as used in war and in hunting the emu. 
To ascertain this, a target, consisting of a piece 
of board, was set at a distance of one hundred 
and fifty yards. None of the blacks seemed to 
find any difficulty in hitting it, and as I after- 
wards noticed, in planting some very respectable 
dints in the board, 

The_better to illustrate a hunt, Myers pointed 
out to them an old bullock, which was quietly 
feeding thirty or forty rods away. Instantly 
they all set off, at run, after him; and on getting 
within a hundred yards, let fly their boome- 
rangs. Nearly every one hit him, glancing up 
into the air,from his tough old back. The crea- 
ture uttered a hoarse bellow of affright, and put- 
ting up head and tail, went off over the hills at a 
prodigious gallop. 


We purchased several of these boomerangs to 
keep as curiosities, and on several occasions have 
tried to “fly”? them, but with very poor success. 
Mr. Burleigh did succeed, however, in making | 
the missile describe some rather odd curves in 
the air, but could never get it to come back to 
his hand, 





UNHAPPY BISMARCK. 





pean statesmen who have achieved reforms at 
the expense of powerful interests, stands in con- | 


stant danger of the attacks of assassins. He is 
well aware that he holds his life in his hand; 
that it is perpetually threatened; that the fatal 
bullet or dagger may at any moment assail him, 
at home, in the street, the council chamber or 
the railway train. 

Every month he receives letters warning him of 
plots to bring about his death. The police follow 
him everywhere and keep their eyes upon him, 
to avert any attack that may be attempted. “I 
am the worst hated man in Europe,’ he said, 
sadly, not long ago. His family keep the strict- 
est guard over his food, lest a grain of deadly 
poison should be thrust into it by some secret 
hand. 

When he eats, he knows not whether he is tak- 
ing a fatal mouthful; in every stranger he must 
imagine a possible assassin. 

The consciousness of such brooding yet unseen 
dangers must wear out the most reckless temper 
and the most stubborn courage. Bismarck is as 
brave a man as lives; but he is vexed into illness 
and discouragement by these threats, and so is 
far less happy than the humblest peasant on his 
Varzin acres. 

And when we reflect upon it, who of us would 
take princely rank, vast wealth and almost 
boundless power, on condition of always living 
in the presence of bitter vexations and a hundred 
unknown dangers? 


44> 


THE TEN. 


The Decalogue has been thus tersely and quaintly ren- 
dered into rhyme: 





Tam the Lord thy God—serve only Me; 

Before no idols bow thy impious knee; 

Use not My name in trifles, or in jest; 

Dare not profane My sacred day of rest; 

Ever to parents due obedience pay ; 

Thy fellow-creature man thou shalt not slay; 

In no adulterous commerce bear a part; 

From stealing keep with care thy hand and heart; 
All false reports against thy neighbor hate; 

And ne’er indulge a wish for his estate. 





A NEW STATE COMING. 


Just before Congress adjourned, it passed what 
is called an “enabling act’’ for Colorado. This 
act authorizes the people of the Territory of 
Colorado to frame a State constitution, and di- 
rects the President, when all the forms have been 
gone through, to issue a proclamation declaring 
that Colorado has been admitted as a State of 
the Union, with all the privileges of the thirteen 
original States. 

Some newspapers have hastily supposed that 
Colorado has been already admitted, and have 





Those who have seen Prince Bismarck, and 
have noted his gigantic and sturdy frame, his | 
broad shoulders and full chest, the ruddy blonde | 


of his complexion, his bright, stern eye, and the | 
vigor of his movements, would imagine him to | 
be the very picture of perfect health. 

Yet he is very far from being well. He said, 
not long ago, that while he always enjoyed good 
health at home in Varzin, he was always ill at 
Berlin. Several times within a few years he has 
been forced to give up work, and seek for rest and 
recreation in his country retreat. 

It is well known that he is anxious to retire 
from public life altogether, to devote the rest of 
his days to the serene pursuits of his broad acres, 
and to indulge in a repose which, certainly, few 
men have so well earned. That he will before 
very long carry this intention into effect, is very 
probable; and it is said that he has proposed to 
do so on the completion of his sixtieth year, 
which will be during this month. 

Statesmen in the zenith of their power and 
fame seldom voluntarily give them up, and pass 
from the public eye, to accept in their stead the 
simple joys of private life. We have just seen 
an instance of this kind in Gladstone, and now 
Bismarck wishes to follow his example. 

It seems at first strange that the great German 
Chancellor should fail to find happiness in his 
brilliant lot. He is, perhaps, more powerful 
than any emperor or king in Europe. He can 
set immense armies in motion, and dictate the 
policy of States. He is the idol and hero of his 
countrymen. The greatest potentates seek his 
friendship and favor. He is rich, and may be as 
much richer as he pleases. No honor or rank 
has been denied to him. Why should he be un- 
happy? 

That his ill health may have something to 
do with his discontent is not to be doubted. But 
there are other reasons which make him crave 
the quiet and absence of care of private life. 

Every degree of honor and power pays its pen- 











placed Additon in front of the door, and stood | alty in anxieties, worries, and dangers. The 


said that another star, the thirty-eighth, has 
been added to the Flag. This is not the case. 
The election on the State constitution of Colora- 
do is not to be held until July, 1876. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation will not be issued until some 
‘time afterwards, and the star is not to be added 
to the Flag until the Fourth of July ensuing, that 
is in 1877. So the old flags are good for more 
than two years yet. 

The process of forming a State is not very hard 
to be understood. In the first place, the people 
of the Territory that has asked to be admitted as a 
State, vote for members of a convention to forma 
State constitution. The convention is obliged first 
to adopt the Constitution of the United States, 
and then to proceed to the duty for which it was 
elected. Next, the constitution is submitted to 
the people of the Territory for acceptance or re- 
jection. In case it is accepted, the fact is certified 
to the President. He issues the proclamation to 
which we have already referred, and then the 
new State holds an election of State officers. 

Colorado has an area of one hundred and 
four thousand, five hundred square miles. Its 
shape is very nearly that of a half-sheet of note 
paper. It is bounded on the north by the forty- 
first parallel of latitude, on the east by the twen- 
ty-fifth meridian of longitude, on the south by 
the thirty-seventh parallel, on the west by the 
thirty-second meridian. A degree of longitude 
at the southern border is more than at the north- 
ern border, so that the southern boundary is 
about eighteen miles longer than the northern. 
But all the lines are straight, and all the angles 
are very nearly right angles. No other State is 
so formed, and no other approaches it in regu- 
larity of boundary lines. 

The territory of which Colorado consists was 
originally chiefly taken from Mexico. It is di- 
vided nearly equally by the Rocky Mountain 
range, running from north to south. The Ar- 
kansas River, running nearly due east, divides 
the eastern half. All east of the mountains and 
| north of the river was purchased from France 





with his back to him, with Additon’s hand on | statesman becomes worn out by the little details| with Louisiana. The other parts, nearly three- 


his shoulder. 


| of official business; by the importunities of office- 


None of us knew what sort of a manceuvre he | seekers; the obstacles thrown in the way of his 
had in mind, not even Myers. Standing in this} policy; the spiteful and factious opposition to his 
position, the black threw the boomerang straight | most cherished and deeply-studied measures. 


ahead. Immediately it curved in the air. 


Then | 


| quarters of the whole, were a part of the territory 
ceded to the United States by Mexico. 


ritory, and from the Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico. Several years ago, during Mr. Johnson’s 
administration, an act was passed by both Houses 
of Congress to admit Colorado as a State. The 
President vetoed it, and the majority was not 
sufficient to pass the bill over his veto. It is wel] 
that Colorado was not admitted then, as it was 
by no means in a condition to be made into q 
State, and many people doubt whether the ad. 
mission of it now is a wise act. 
Colorado is not and can never be a great agri. 
cultural State. Its chief dependence is on its 
mines, which are said to be very rich, and to be 
rapidly developing. The population, by the cep. 
sus of 1870, was only thirty-nine thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, but it is declared to haye 
grown greatly since. In the main, the inhabi- 
tants are miners, and the classes of tradesmen 
who always follow miners. Stock-growing jg 
the next most important industry to mining, 
There are some very good grazing lands, but the 
great obstacle, both to that and to agriculture, is 
a scarcity of water. Unless some way can be 
found to make forests grow in a desert, and go 
to increase the rain-fall, a large part of the new 
State must always be a desert. 
Whatever may be the real population of Col. 
orado, more than one-half of it is in the single 
city of Denver, the capital. There are said to be 
more “saloons” in Denver than in any other city 
of its size in the wérld, and this indicates pretty 
well the character of the people. The census 
shows that there were only two thousand six 
hundred children in the whole Territory who at. 
tended school in 1870, and about one-quarter of 
the people could neither read nor write. 
Nevertheless, many experiments that looked 
less promising than this act of the late Congress, 
by which Colorado may become a State, have 
turned out better than was anticipated. We 
would not exclude even Nevada from the Union, 
although its population has not grown so rap. 
idly as was anticipated. And when Colorado 
takes her place as one of the States of the Union, 
she will have, we are sure, a hearty welcome, 
SO 

GEN. WARREN’S BOLDNESS. 

Had Gen. Warren lived he would have takena 
high rank among the Generals of the Revolution, 
He had rare qualities, boldness equal to every emer- 
gency, quick insight to select the best means for an 
end, and personal magnetism to inspire enthusiasm 
among followers. In his college life, at Harvard, he 
was an acknowledged leader, and always on the side 
of right and honor. 

A good story is yet current of his college life. His 
class were dissatisfied with some measure adopted 
by the Faculty. Feeling ran high, and threatened 
to break out in open rebellion. A meeting was 
called, to decide on some radical movement. War- 
ren was not notified, as he was known to be in favor 
of law and order, and it was feared his influence 
would defeat the movement. He heard of the meet- 
ing while it was in progress, and tried to get in, but 
the door was locked, and the leaders would not ad- 
mit him. He walked out to the campus to think 
what could be done, and in a moment was master of 
the situation. The meeting was in a fourth-story 
room, and as it was summer, the windows were opel. 
He could hear the excited speakers, and the bursts 
of applause. Climbing the spout at the corner of 
the building like a squirrel, he swung himself along 
the spout on the eaves, till he reached the window, 
and swung himself in upon the startled compay. 
The spout gave way, and his escape was a narrow 
one. But the daring act carried his classmates by 
storm; they yielded to his persuasions, and there 
bellion ended. 


Se es 


BOOKS I SHOULD READ. 


The art of pronouncing the English language cor 
rectly should be acquired in youth. Once formed, 
the habit, like all habits, good or bad, is difficult t? 
break off oreven through. A little book of 99 pages 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, will be found 
valuable in the formation of this habit. Its titleis 
“Pronouncing Hand-Book of Words.” It contains 
3000 words, such as are often mispronounced, and 
those which may be pronounced in either of tv? 
ways without offence. 


Will our readers think it strange if we place in ou 
list of “Books I should Read” a very common ands 
very ill-used book? We mean The Book, known 8 
the Bible. Its name, derived from a Greek worl, 
carries us back to those ancient days when paper ¥® 
made of the inner bark of the papyrus, a reed grow 
ing on the banks of the Nile. 

By including the Bible in our list of books to be 
read, we do not exclude its study or its use in url 
ligious devotions. These methods are important © 
aclear understanding of it and of ourselves. But 
we mean that the Bible should be read continuows!), 
as you read any book worth reading, and not ver 
by verse, or a chapter to-day, and another to-mr 
row. 

There are no more entertaining biographies than 
those in the Bible. Suppose you should read one of 
these right through, would you not have a cleat 
idea of the life and character of Joseph, Josh 





The Territory of Colorado was organized in 
1861 out of land taken from Kansas, then just 





° 
| Samson, or David, than if you read it piece-meal? 
No history is more instructive and interesting thaa 


Besides these, Bismarck, like all great Euro-| formed into a State, from Nebraska, then a Ter- | the historical narratives of the Bible. Try the 
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periment of reading them as you read the history of 
the United States. Are you cultivating a taste for 
poetry ? If you will read continuous portions of the 
Prophets and Psalms, having made yourselves ac- 
quainted with the historical occasions which called 
them forth, you will find poetry whose pathos and 
sublimity will stir your heart and discipline your 
taste. A most serviceable aid in thus reading the 
Bible will be found in a paragraph Bible. 





> 


DON’T HURRY. 

“First be sure you are right, then go ahead,’ was 
the motto of the eccentric David Crockett. But go 
ahead slowly, remembering that haste makes waste. 
«Never be in a hurry,” said the eminent French 
surgeon, Nelaton, to his students. “If in perform- 
ing an operation you should cut an important artery, 
don’t hurry. The patient will not bleed to death for 
two minutes. Thirty seconds is ample time to take 
up the artery; in fifteen seconds you can tie it; you 
have then one minute and fifteen seconds to spare. 
But you can’t do this if you areinahurry.” “A 
surgeon has no time to be in a hurry,” he would of- 
ten say, when impressing the pupils with the fact 
that haste distracts the nerve and clouds the judg- 
ment of the surgeon. 

In the olden time, so runs the story, a Scotch chief- 
tain, closely pursued by the enemy, dismounted from 
his horse to mend the girth buckle. Calmly he 
worked, while the hostile horsemen, sure of his cap- 
ture, came spurring towards him. Just as they were 
upon him, the chieftain, having mended the buckle, 
yaulted into the saddle and was off, like an arrow 
shot from the bow. 

“When the hurly-burly’s done” then you may hur- 
ry, but not while in it. 

a 
FAITHFUL TO THE LAST. 

There is something very beautiful and touching in 
the fidelity with which Dr. Livingstone’s servants 
clung to him in his travels and sufferings. Three of 
those with him at his death had followed him for 
nine years, sharing his dangers, ministering to him 
in sickness, and rejoicing in his successes. Nor did 
their love cease at his death. They were hundreds of 
miles from the sea-coast. Between them and Dr. 
Livingstone’s English friends were swollen rivers to 
be forded, deserts to be crossed, mountains to be 
climbed, and savage tribes thirsting for blood. 
These poor servants might have been forgiven if 
they had quietly buried their dead master, with his 
papers, and consulted their own safety. But, witha 
true nobility, they thought more of him and his 
wishes than of themselves. They resolved to carry 
his body back to his friends for burial, and to deliv- 
erall his papers and journals to those who would 
put them to good use. In the face of difficulties al- 
most insuperable they carried out their plan, and 
the world owes a debt of gratitude to these loving 
and true colored servants. All of Dr. Livingstone’s 
journals during the seven years of his last absence 
have been preserved by their fidelity. 


 +or 





LOBD BYRON’S GENEROSITY, 

After public opinion turned against Lord Byron 
in England, on account of his separation from his 
wife, it was customary to represent him as thorough- 
lyselfish, thinking only of himself in society, and 
writing of himself in his poems. But his few inti- 
mate friends always denied the charge, and asserted 
that he was very kind to his companions, sympathiz- 
ing warmly with their troubles, and generous to any 
in need. 

Samuel Rogers, the poet, who was a sharp critic, 
and given to backbiting, used to tell a fact within 
his personal knowledge, in proof of the generous 


impulses of Byron. He was calling at Byron’s house, 
and the conversation turning on the poverty of lit- 
erary men, he mentioned that Mr. Coleridge was in 
Byron walked at once to his 
desk, made out a check for a hundred pounds, and 
insisted that it should be forwarded to Mr. Coler- 


great embarrassment. 


idge. 


“I did not like taking it,” said Rogers, “for I knew 


that he was in want of it himself.” 


Aman capable of such a generous act to a mere 
acquaintance, must have had noble elements of char- 


acter, however perverted and spoiled. 


ee 


A MEXICAN PASSION, 


The natives of Mexico, and other Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries, are passionately fond of the cruel 
sport of cock-fighting, on the issue of which they 
gamble away large sums of money. It is their “na- 
tional game,” and gratifies two of their cultivated or 
natural passions,—gambling and cruelty. Often the 
Poorest Mexican will own a game-cock worth many 
dollars, of which he takes much more care than he 
does of his wife and children. The following inci 
dent illustrates how general is the practice of this 


barbarous game: 
An American, 


amount 
h 


train must 
can on the cars had a game-cock under his serape. 
——_— +o — 


HOME-MADE MEMORIES. 


There have been various systems of rules suggest- 
ed as aids to the memory, but generally they have 
Proved so difficult to remember as to be of little 
Practical aid. We once heard of a distinguished 


Professor of memories, who was obliged to ask fo 


the “pass-word,” in order to visit a lodge of some 


\ who has been travelling at night on 
& Mexican railroad, says he was astonished at the 
of cock-crowing along the line about the 
our of daybreak. His first impression was that the 
, be passing through endless rows of roos- 
ters, but discovered, at last, that every other Mexi- 


| secret society of which he was a member. Being 
rallied upon his loss of memory, he replied that he 
had forgotten the number which represented the 
“word.” A system of home-made memories was re- 
cently exhibited in Detroit, which proved far more 
practical than the professor's elaborate system of 

numbers. The Free Press of that city thus tells the 
incident: 


An old farmer purchased some sweet oil in a drug 
store, and being asked if there was “nothing else,” 
he Jaid several packages on the counter, held up a 
— with several strings tied on the fingers, and 
said,— 

“Let’s see! That red string is for the bar soap; 
that rag is for a broom; that blue cord is for a cali- 
co dress; that braid means four pounds of sugar; 
and this other string is for sweet oil. No,—nothing 
more.’ 


° > 








BUBBLY JOCK. 


Few persons are so fortunate as to be exempted 
from the common troubles of life. There is no 
house, so says an old proverb, without a skeleton in 
the closet. A distinguished English physician was 
consulted by a melancholy patient as to a prescrip- 
tion for the “blues.” 

“Go and see Matthews,” (a celebrated comic ac- 
tor,) said the physician. 

“T am Matthews,” was the reply. 

Sir Walter Scott and his friend, Sir Adam Fergu- 
son, were discussing this topic one day, as they were 
walking out, when they came up with Andrew, one 
of the “daft-folks,’”’ or harmless imbeciles of the 
place. The following conversation ensued: 


“Well, Andrew,” said Scott, “how are you?” 
“Well, very well, thank ye sheriff,* for speiring.’’t 
“Naebody harms you, I hope, Andrew. Area’ the 
folks careful about ye, and kind to ye?” 

**Deed are they. A’ very kind. A’ the world 
are kind to poor Andrew.” 

“Well fed, I hope; I see ye are well clad.” 

“Heh! ay! Plenty to eat, and a gude coat on my 
back. Isn’t it, sheriff?’’ 

“Yes, Andrew, and I’m glad to see it. But as ev- 
erybody is so kind to you, and you are every way sae 
well off, I suppose I must just conclude that you are 
one of the happiest of human creatures, and can 
have nothing to distress you.” 

“Na, na,” said Andrew, hastily, “had ye there, 
sheriff. It would be a’ very happy if it war nar for 
that Bubbly Jock (turkey cock), The bairns use me 
well enough, but they canna help roaring and shout- 
ing when they see that cursed brute chasing me 
about, with his neck all in fury, and his gobble, gob- 
ble going enough to frighten the de’il. He’s after 
me every day, and makes me perfectly miserable.” 


“Ah, Ferguson!” said Scott, turning to Sir Adam, 
“in this life of ours be assured that every man has 
his own Bubbly Jock!” 


* Scott was then High Sheriff of Edinburgh. 
+ Asking. 
——- +e — 
ANOTHER LIVE SEA-FLOWER. 


Much has been written about the singular and 
beautiful zoophyte called the “sea-anemone,” and 
numbers of them, exhibited in popular aquaria, have 
been seen, probably, by more or less of our readers; 
but the variety described below, though somewhat 
similar, is rarer and less known: 


One of the most exquisite wonders of the sea is the 
opelet, a flower resembling very much the German 
China-aster. It has the appearance of a double as- 
ter, with a quantity of petals of a light green color, 
glossy as silk, each petal tipped with rose-color. 
These lovely petals are never still, but wave about 
in the water, while the flower clings tothe rock. So 
innocent and lovely-looking, no one could suspect it 
of eating anything; certainly, if it did, only a bit of 
rainbow or drop of dew. But those beautiful wav- 
ing petals have other and more material work to do, 
—to provide food fora large mouth, which is cun- 
ningly hid deep down among them. They do their 
duty famously; for as soon as a silly little fish comes 
in contact with those rosy tips, he is struck witha 
poison, fatal and quick as lightning. He dies in- 
stantly, and the beautiful arms wrap themselves 
about him, and drag him into the greedy mouth. 
Then those lovely petals unclose and float innocent- 
ly on the water, just like our water-lily. This flow- 
er was long ago talked of, but its existence doubted 
until the last century. Now the opelet is known to 
be a thing which really exists, 


a 
A SINGING MOUSE, 


Many people think of singing mice very much as 
they think of white blackbirds, regarding them as 
Munchausen wonders, found only in stories, never in 
real life. But the Montgomery Advertiser (Ala.) has 
seen one, and heard him, and declares that he sings 
better than a canary bird. It says: 


Mr. W. C. Fuller placed on our table yesterday 
that-great natural curiosity, the singing mouse, spok- 
en of in a communication from Greenville, published 
in this paper several days ago. The little songster is 
of the ordinary-sized mouse, with the same appear- 
ance, differing only in the peculiar size and shape of 
its ears, they being longer and wider than usual, re- 
sembling somewhat those of adonkey. He issecured 
in the diminutive tin squirrel cage, with whirligig 
attached, plays incessantly, never seeming to tire, 
especially at night, when he turns and sings the 
whole night through without cessation, and at times 
so loud that a person could not sleep in the same 
room. His songs resemble those of canary birds 
more than any thing else, but with a much greater 
variety of tones. 


+> 


SENSIBLY REBUKED. 


No girl who respects herself will ever feel pleased 
to have pretty lies told about her looks. A newspa- 
per correspondent writes: 


A daughter of one of the members of Gen. Grant’s 
cabinet is a school-girl of some sixteen or seventeen 
years. Her stature, notwithstanding her years, is 
that of a woman grown, tall, full and commanding; 
and her carriage is unusually erect and dignified, 
and as graceful as that possessed by the women of 
Andalusia and southern Spain. Her face is not 
pretty in the least, but it has a great deal of charac- 
ter and mobility. She does not desire to become a 
member of society until her mental training fits her 
to occupy her position with honor. 
r She is at school in New York, and studying hard, 








halves. A gentleman friend, seeing a very lauda- 
tory notice of this young lady’s beauty in one of the 
home papers, said to the editor,— 

“What did you put that stuff in about Miss B. 
for?” 
“Well,” said the editor, “I wanted to say some- 
thing complimentary, and knew nothing pleased a 
lady better than to be called beautiful.” 
“You might please most women and girls, but not 
such a type of woman as she is, She knows she’s 
not handsome, admits the fact, and is only anxious 
to deserve the title of being intelligent and sensible, 
both of which she is.” 


42> 
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A GRAND PARTY. 
We have heard of a man, risen from poverty to 
wealth, who, on the occasion of entering a new and 
magnificent mansion, gave a large party. To this 
fashionable “house-warming” his brother, a poor 
but very respectable man, was not invited. In the 
course of the evening, a gentleman said to the 
host,— 
“T don’t see your brother here, 
il.” 
“QO, no!”? was the reply; “he is quite well, but, 
you see,—’em—’em—you sec, we must draw the line 
somewhere.” 
There is much of this snobbishness in the world, 
but now and then it meets with a rebuff which sets 
it down as effectually as slippery ice does a careless 
walker. A female member of the snob aristocracy 
was setting forth her own importance in society to a 
country friend, by giving an account of a grand par- 
ty she had recently given. In the presence of her 
son, a saucy boy, she said,— 








Lhope he is not 


“Would you believe it, we had two generals, a 
judge, a popular author, a musical composer, and a 
man who writes plays.” 
“Yes,” chimed in the above-mentioned wicked 
youth, “and there was a deputy-sheriff, who said he 
wanted to see dad, and they went out before supper, 
and dad hasn’t come home yet.’”’ 
When the youth went to school next day with his 
head all tied up, he tried to make the teachers be- 
lieve he had the toothache! 
———+or-—___ 

ANECDOTE OF GEORGE III, 
George III. was an odd, good-natured gentleman, 
and many amusing stories are told at his expense, 
some of them we fear, are rather exaggerated. The 
following little incident Charles Knight vouches 
for: 
One evening, after having joined the family 
in the drawing-room, the King went back to the 
library where he had been writing, and found the 
wax candles still burning. It was a curious rule 
of the palace, as of great houses generally in that 
day, that a wax candle should never be lighted a 
second time, and the unconsumed portions were 
usually the perquisites of some servant or officer of 
the household. These particular wax candles blaz- 
ing away in the King’s library were the perquisites 
of the King’s page, named Clarke, whom the King 
met on his return to the drawing-room. 
“Clarke, Clarke,” said the King, in his rapid man- 
ner, “‘you should mind your perquisites. I blew out 
the candles.” 
It cost the English people at that time £10,000 a 
year to provide Windsor Castle with wax candles. 





A Box of Decalcomanie. - 





It contains a large and varied assortment of oil pictures, 
such as landscapes, flowers and bouquets, suitable to or- 
nament Glass, China and Wooden Ware, and cotton, silk 
and other fabrics; also, a bottle of preparation, brushes 
and sponge, with full directions for their use. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 80 cents. 


a. @& £2BIETITA FT 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Kose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. Price $1. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
y the materials for making 
{| 2 pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
a easy to make other 

owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 








Any of the.above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





too, as she is not the kind of girl to do things by 
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41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
nega, eureay & Cheapness, Unequaled. 


E BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 








FIRST-CLASS WHITE 
BRISTOL VISITING 
CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent postpaid 
to any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 20 cts, 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for perp sent with 
each new order. I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of which are furnished by no one else in the country. The 
common cards which I send to my agents at 15 cts. a pack, 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. I don’t misrepresent anything 
for the sake of obtaining eustom. 1 purchase my cards 
direct from the importers, and by the 100,000, and have 
many agents who say that for promptness in filling 
orders, variety and superiority of work and low prices, 
my establishment is far ahead of any other; and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for my cards prove their state- 
ments true. Sometime several from the same town write 
desiring agencies. January 4th,I received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the prices of 50 card printers, 











and that mine was the —— “First come, first served.” 
Post Office address, Box 279, formerly 4863. 
X Printi P 

s rinting Press. 

Labels, etc. The thing for Boys to make 

money with. Larger sizes for larger work, 

If you wantapress that will do fine work, 

ress, $15. Send stamp for Catalogue. CHAS. G,. 

HAVENS & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 13—4t 

SEND 25 cents for 50 finely-printed Visiting Cards, as- 
N.Y. Agents wanted. = 
SOMETHING NEW. 

The LIGHTNING DART WHEEL, the pet game of 


Cc. CANNON, Boston. 
8t 
The Best and Cheapest! Prints Cards, 
buy the CLIPPER. A First-class, Self-inkin 
WO sorted tints, to Hudson & Melius, Copake lron bara 
the day, Patented May 12th, 1874. 








This beautiful and interesting game, which has recently 

been introduced, has established its reputation beyond a 

doubt by its rapid sale during the holidays. No list of 

household games complete without it. For sale by Toy 

and Game dealers. Also sent by mail enclosed in a neat 
box, postage paid, on receipt of its reduced price, 75 cts. 

Address, LANE BROTHERS & CO., 

East Swanzey, N. H. 

E will send6 varieties PURE FLOW- 

6 ER SEEDS, (your choice from our Cata- 

ogue,) for 25 cts. All true to name and warrant- 

F d. 30for $1. Send 10 cts. for a package of our 

0 ewest Dwarf Bouquet Aster and our 

Jatalogue of Domestic and Imported Seeds for 

25 1875. Address DONNELLY & CO., =h- 
st Y. 13—eow3t 


r, N. 
‘ BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 


_ postpaid. 
Five Splendid Varieties for #1; 12 do., $2. 
“For 10¢ additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
RosE.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent free to all 
whoapply. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence drawin 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is pai 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 


Jeowl0t 





ank, 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
express protection of its depositors. 2—13t 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 

Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 


vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents, for 50 cts, 

1 oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
| Animals, Birds, Insects, Grote: [ 

|&e. ey can be easily transferred to any article so 
jas to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 

beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cente, Agents 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FORTHE ~ 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 


gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 
RPP IP APPPPA No Charges for obtainin 
RPPPAAPPAA 0 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ue and Comic Figures, 








H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
46—26t 14 Barclay Street, New York. : 
Patents unless successful. 
Pamphlet free. C. A.SHAW, 
Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s celebrated 


Automatic Family Bnitting Machines. 
Extr linary ind nts offered to first-class General 





Agents. For Cireular and full particulars address 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. co., 
1l—4t Sole Manufacturers, BRATTLEBORO’, V tT. 


$250 


A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. WORTH 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 10—4t 




















For the Companion. 


THE KEYS OF LONDON TOWER.* 


Comely and tall as a Grenadier, 
Straight as an arrow from helm to heel, 
Holding all trust as his heart’s blood dear, 
A very soldier, and true as steel! 


Silent he stands by the outer gate, 
Guard of the ancient London Tower; 
Like a figure in bronze, defying fate, 
He calinly waits for the “Escort Hour.” 
Now the warder’s lantern-gleam he sees; 
And there, in his long, red martial cloak, 
The yeoman porter, who shakes his keys 
As the great clock rings out stroke on stroke! 


Loudly he utters one magic word 
As they reach the pond’rous guard-house door, 
And the gray old sergeant, with full-drawn sword, 
Shouts, “Up, men, up! The keys once more!” 


And his stalwart men their helmets don; 
With measured steps, by the trio led, 
Moves the staunch procession slowly on, 
As the warder swings his signal red! 


Eleven peals from the great clock’s brazen tongue— 
And “Who goes there?” is the sentries’ cry; 

His huge bunch clanging to ev’ry one. 
“KEYS!” saith the porter, with firm reply. 


With stately mien and ringing tread, 

Where the loud challenge is constant heard, 
They march, by the glare of lanthorn led, 

Till all the great gates are locked and barred. 


“About face!” The sergeant’s blade swings high. 
“Her Majesty’s gates are fast and sure!” 

“All’s well!” is the sentries’ loud reply. 
“Long may Victoria’s reign endure!” 


Shot every bolt, and dropped each hasp; 
They’re now returning with quickened pace— 
With stamp of foot, and a tighter grasp 
On the musket-stock, still at his place, 


By the main stronghold, the faithful guard, 
Ever alert, at his post doth shout 
The nightly challenge, like summons heard, 
As the watchword, “ ‘Keys!’ Turn out! Turn out!” 


And forth from the building, one and all, 
The captain orders his men in line. 
“Whose keys?” rings out like a bugle call. 
“The Queen’s!”’ and all make reverent sign. 
“Advance, advance Victoria’s keys!” 
And, “All is well!’’ peals the cheery cry. 
“God bless our good Queen !”’ the porter says; 
“Long live the Queen!”’ floats grandly by. 


A voice that trembles with loyal love 

Bids “Present arms!’’ at that solemn hour! 
His sword-hilt kissing, while far above 

The full moon shines o’er London ‘Tower. 


Through sacred path, for centuries made, 
With heavy keys in his aged hand, 
To the lodge across the wide parade, 
The porter answers the last command. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





* The Tower of London is still locked up every night at 
eleven o’clock with the ceremonies, venerable through 
long custom, described in the poem. 
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For the Companion. 
BENDIGO. 


This is the story of plain Bill Thompson, one 
of the famous bruisers of “Fives Court,’’ Lon- 
don. “Bendigo” is the name he was always 
called by among the slangy set he mated with, 
and who use a vulgate of theirown in naming 
everything. He knew the inside of Nottingham 
jail a great deal better than he did the inside of 
any decent house, for between his young man- 
hood and his sixtieth year, he had been “in 
quad” (as he called it), twenty-seven different 
times for assault and: riot. 

An immensely powerful man yet—at past three 
score—with tremendous shoulders, and muscles 
almost as hard as oak. He wears the marks of his 
numberless fights all over his person. A broken 
thumb, a crushed nose, a torn eat, a damaged 
foot and a cracked knee-pan were so many 
badges of honor in Bendigo’s boast, until he met 
his Conqueror. God broke his heart,—and that 
was a badge of honor indeed. 

It was while in jail, under sentence the twen- 
ty-eighth time, that Bendigo first began serious- 
ly to think what a fool he was, leading sucha 
life of violence and wickedness, The question 
arose, whether he ever could be any better. Be- 
fore his serious mood passed away, the sermons 
and conversations of the prison chaplain fixed 
his attention. 

The story of David and Goliath interested him 
intensely, and he reflected how God must have 
helped the “little un” win. When he heard 
about Shadrach, Meshach and “Bendigo” (as he 
understood it), in the fiery furnace, he wondered 
to himself if one Bendigo couldn’t be saved as 
well as another. : 

The fishermen of Galilee won his sympathy, 
for he was a fisherman himself when he followed 
any trade. The seven hundred left-handed men 


in the book of Judges encouraged him, for he | 


was left-handed, too. Twice every Sunday he 
had to hear a sermon in the prison chapel, and 
he got in the habit of listening to hear if any- 


thing would be “said about himself,”’—and (says 
| he) “it always came.” 

| By the time he had served out his term, Ben- 
| digo was another man. His old cronies wel- 
comed him to freedom once more, and as usual, 
offered their drunken hospitality; but he told 
them he would never drink, nor frequent a “pub- 
lic house’ again,—and he has kept his word. 

Two years he devoted himself to honest work, 
doing what good he could; but the love of Christ 
grew so strong within him that he determined 
to become a preacher of righteousness. At the 
age of sixty-three he learned to read, and when 
he could fairly stand up with a Bible in his 
hand, and talk from it, his hardened acquain- 
tances felt the strength of the old bruiser ina 
way very different from what they ever expected. 

His rough effectiveness as a speaker recalled 
all his well-known physical power, and now a 
moral power behind it more than doubled it. It 
was the power of the Spirit of God. 

Bill Thompson, alias Bendigo, the London pu- 
gilist, fights for his new Master as faithfully as 
he fought for the old. The mere telling of his 
own life-story, and of his conversion, is an irre- 
sistible sermon. Every word testifies to the om- 
nipotence of Divine grace, and makes his mis- 
sion among the wicked a continual blessing. 
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THE HERSCHEL FAMILY. 
Genius often runs in families, and so does dul- 
ness. But it rarely happens that genius runs in 
the same grooves, and delights in the same stud- 
ies. The Herschel family has won eminence in 
England, but all its members took to astronomy. 
The Popular Science Monthly says: 





What an example and what instruction may 
be found in the long career of William Herschel, 
who passed half a century in sounding the mys- 
terious depths of the universe! The son of a 
poor musician,—burdened with a numerous fam- 
ily,—he embraced the paternal profession, and 
went, when twenty years old, to try his fortune 
in England. He barely earned a living by giving 
music lessons, and directing concerts or oratori- 
os, when he was appointed organist at Halifax, 
then soon after filled the same office in Bath. 
He passed his leisure time in studying works on 
astronomy. 

As he was not rich enough to purchase a tele- 
scope, he went to work, and after a thousand at- 
tempts, succeeded in making, in 1774, a five-foot 
reflector, with which he observed Saturn’s ring. 
Encouraged by this first success, the organist of 
Bath entered upon the construction of mirrors of 
seven feet, then ten, and twenty feet of focus. 

He had more than two hundred before attain- 

ing the desired perfection, and the total number 
of mirrors that he worked upon in succession 
exceeded 400. In 1878 he had the good fortune 
to discover the planet Uranus, which extended 
the boundary of the solar system. He was then 
43 years old. 
This discovery drew upon him the attention of 
Europe; George III. granted him a pension, and 
a dwelling at Slough, near Windsor Castle. He 
then commenced that methodical review of the 
heavens, by means of which he discovered more 
than 2,000 nebulz, and suggested so many new 
views of the universe. The greatest part of his 
labor was executed with instruments of moder- 
ate dimensions; he rarely used the great tele- 
scope of forty feet, the mirror of which was easi- 
ly tarnished by the action of the moisture of the 
night; he used it, however, in the discovery of 
the sixth satellite of Saturn. 

William Herschel died in 1822; the year before 
his death, at the age of eighty-three, he commu- 
nicated his last paper to the Astronomical Soci- 
ety of London, which, since its foundation, had 
chosen him for president. 

In all his researches he was assisted by his sis- 
ter Caroline, who had lived with him ever since 
she was twenty-two years old, and aided him in 
his observations as well as in his calculations. 
In this way he was able to astonish the scientific 
world by the rapidity with which his publica- 
tions succeeded each other. Caroline Herschel 
died at Hanover, her native city, in 1849, at the 
age of ninety-eight. 

Sir John Herschel, the only son of the great 
astronomer, worthily continued these illustrious 
traditions. He resumed and completed the ex- 
ploration of the heavens commenced by his fa- 
ther, at first at Slough, then at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he transported a telescope of twen- 
ty feet. He died in 1871, after having contribut- 
ed, by labors of the highest order, to the progress 
of science. 

One of his sons, Alexander Herschel, is equally 
devoted to astronomical pursuits. 
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DIFFIDENCE OF GREAT MEN. 
It may comfort some of our readers, troubled 
with an excess of modesty, to know that great 
men have been diffident in company, and have 
broken down in attempting to speak. The elo- 
quent Robert Hall made an utter failure the first 
time he attempted to preach: 

The great Mr. Pitt was exceedingly shy in his 
private intercourse with men. Lord Camden 
was on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
him, and one day remarked, as Pitt was at his 
house,— . 

“My children have heard so much about you 
that they are very anxious to have a glimpse of 
the great man. They are now at dinner. Will 
you oblige me by going in with me a moment?” 

“O, pray, don’t!” said the orator, in great 
j alarm. “What on earth could I say to them?” 
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“Give them at least the pleasure of seeing 
| you,” said his lordship, laughing, as he half led, 
| half pushed him into the room. 
|| The Prime Minister of England approached 
the little group. There he stood, looking alter- 
nately at the father and the children, and twirl- 
ing his hat for a few minutes, without being 
able to utter a sentence. 

Very different was the habit of Fox. 

“What aman Fox is!” said Walpole. “After 
his long and exhausting speech on Hastings’ tri- 
al, he was seen handing ladies into their coaches, 
with all the gayety and prattle of an idle gal- 


| lant.”’ 

| When Daniel Webster was a school-boy, he 
| tells us,— 

| “Many a piece did I commit to memory, and 
| rehearse it over and over again in my room. But 
| when the day came, when the school collected, 
| when my name was called, and I saw all eyes 
turned upon my seat, I could not raise myself 
from it.” 

Cowper’s friends procured him a place as clerk 
in the House of Lords, where his duties only re- 
quired him to stand up and read Parliamentary 
notices and documents. The thought of stand- 
ing up before such an audience was so terrible to 
him that as the time drew on he was in an agony 
of apprehension, and tried to hang himself.— 
Schoolday Magazine. 
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KEEP HOPEFUL. 
Look on the bright side only, 
Leave care for by-and-by,— 
Perhaps ’twill tire of waiting 
And never more come nigh. 
The sun may shine to-morrow, 
Though to-night in clouds it set; 
So bravely face the future— 
“There’s blue sky somewhere yet.” 
Be merry-hearted when you can, 
And as the world is, take it; 
If you desire a better one, 
Why, go aliead and make it 
If you can, but if you can’t, 
What’s the use to fret ? 
For there’s a better world than this— 
“And blue sky somewhere yet.” 
ston Cultivator. 
—_——_+o+—_—___—_ 


OLD GEORGE AND THE TWO 
DE’ILS. 

Jokers are quite apt to overdo their fun when 
there are too many of them. Here follows an 
amusing account of the way two Scotch rattle- 
brains turned the laugh on themselves: 


A farmer at Eddleston, in Peebleshire, named 
George, had a field of peas lying close to the 
churchyard wall. When nearly ripe, the young- 
sters of the village often stole them after dark. 
The farmer determined one night to watch his 
peas, and seated himself upon the top of the 
wall, so as to have the whole field under his eye. 
It so happened that two young fellows of the vil- 
lage determined to frighten the farmer, and went 
to the churchyard, one with a black sheet around 
him, and the other with a white one, both un- 
known to each other. 

The boy with the black sheet was there before 
the farmer, and crept under a gravestone; the 
other waited until he saw the old man fairly 
seated upon the top of the wall; he then put on 
his sheet and walked towards him. 

When the white ghost was about half way 
through the churchyard, the black ghost crept 
from his hiding-place, and coming round the end 
of the church, met his white friend face to face. 
Both stood aghast, and both fainted and fell. 

After a little while the white fellow rose, 
looked about him, and seeing the black spirit 
rising from the earth, he took to his heels, and 
cleared the wall at a bound, never once looking 
behind him till within his own house, and the 
door shut. 

His companion, equally frightened, ran off at 
the other side, but did not escape so well; for in- 
stead of running down by the bridge, over Ed- 
dleston water, he did not see it, but plunged head 
and ears to the bottom of the stream. George, 
honest man, kept his seat; and when he saw the 
spirits ascending and descending among the 
graves, he said,— 

“That baith black de’ils and white de’ils might 
rise, but he would watch his peas.” 


————_+or—_____— 


FIGHTING A TARANTULA. 

A dog is the hunter’s usual companion; but in 
tropical countries a sportsman finds use for cats, 
it seems, and for something beyond rat-catching, 
00: 


o 





I had a pair of jet-black, yellow-eyed cats, twin 
brothers, of very large size, which followed me 
when I walked around my grounds, and they 
usually accompanied me when I hunted the Tex- 
an hares on the adjacent mesquite prairie, or 
when [ angled in my fishing-boat on the Colora- 
do river, They were very much attached to me, 
and commonly sat near or slept under my chair 
or table when I was reading or writing. 

They possessed unusual intelligence, and I had 
taught them a variety of amusing tricks. They 
were as useful to me, in my war upon the taran- 
tulas, as a pointer that I had was in my contest 
with the snakes, although the spiders were not 
so numerous or dangerous as the copperheads. 

One day I was sitting in a passage between 
two rooms of an unfinished house, upon which 
the carpenters were at work, carelessly leaning 
back against the wall, reading, while the cats 
were lying near me, on the rock pavement which 
formed the floor of the passage. One of them 
sprang suddenly, and gave me a sharp blow upon 
the side of my knee, which attracted my notice 
slightly; but as they often did something of the 
sort to induce me to lay aside my book when 
they wished me to give them water, or to play 
with them, I did not pay particular attention to 
it, and resumed my reading. 

Soon one of them leaped three or four feet in 
) the air, and struck me on the shoulder, and in- 
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stantly the other sprang almost as high as my, 
head, and knocked a huge tarantula from the 
j collar of my coat, which fell heavily upon the 
|pavernent. It immediately “made battle” p 
| facing the cats and raising its two fore-legs at 
| them, and threatening them with a display of its 
fangs. 

I did not interfere with the fight, knowing that 
the cats understood well how to conduct it, 
They quickly separated, and one confronted the 
enemy, while the other placed himself in the 
rear. When the spider made a furious but inef. 
fectual spring at the one which faced it, the oth- 
er behind gave it asharp pat upon the head with 
its paw, which paralyzed it. 

I then took it up with a pair of tongues, and 
placed it upon the top of a large conical hill of 
the useful insectivorous yellow ant of western 
Texas, which is very different from the grazing 
ant, for which it is often mistaken by ignorant 
or unobservant people, and which is a pest to 
horticulture. Myriads of these insect-eaters soon 
covered the black, hairy carcass, and disappeared 
with it in their subterranean vaults, where I sup- 
pose it was added to their winter stores.—Home 
and School. 
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A DRUIDICAL WEDDING. 


The following description of a marriage in the 
Druidical days is given in Saintine’s “Myths of 
the Rhine:” 


At a place where two roads meet the cracking 
of a whip is heard. Hogs, sheep and small oxen 
are driven.aside to make way for a kind of pro. 
cession consisting of grave and solemn men and 
women. 

It is a wedding. 

Two young people have just had their union 
blessed by the priests under the sacred oak. The 
bride is dressed in black, and wears a wreath of 
dark leaves on her head. She walks in the midst 
of her friends. A matron who walks on her left 
holds before her eyes a white cloth; it is a shroud; 
the shroud in which she will be buried one of 
these days. On her right, a Druid intones a 
chant, in which he enumerates in solemn rhythm 
all the burdens and cares which await her in 
wedded life, in substance as follows: 

From this day, young wife, thou alone wilt 
have to bear all the burden of your united house- 
hold. 

You will have to attend the baking oven, to 
provide fuel, and to go in search of food; you 
will have to provide the resinous torch and the 
lamp. 

Ts will wash the linen at the fountain, and 
you will make up the clothing. 

You will attend to the cow and even to the 
horse if your husband requires it. 

Always full of respect, you will wait on him, 
standing behind him at his meals. 

If he expresses a wish to take you with him to 
war, you will accompany him to carry his bag- 
gage, to keep his arms in good condition, and to 
nurse him if he should be sick or wounded. 

Happiness consists in the fulfilment of duty. 
Be happy, my child. 

What is still more strange is that this dolorous 
wedding song, but slightly altered, is still in some 

arts of France at this day addressed to brides 
y local minstrels. 


In reading over that grim old list of matrimo- 
nial instructions, one wonders why any mar- 
riage service at all should have been thought 
necessary, since the woman was simply a beast 
of burden. 





SAVED. 
The New York Sun tells the story of another 
brave railroad employe, who was prompt enough 
to act immediately in a moment of deadly peril. 


Charles Crandall, a brakeman on the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, saved the life of 
Mary E. Jones, in Port Chester, recently, at the 
imminent risk of hisown. Miss Jones was cross- 
ing the track, when she recognized an acquaint- 
ance in a little boy, and stopped to talk with 
him. He was not on the roadbed, but Miss Jones 
stood on the track, which was trembling with 
the approach of a Boston express at full speed 
A freight train stood on the other through track, 
and the men were busy switching cars on a side 
track. Crandall was on a freight car that was 
moving, and hearing the express, shouted to Miss 
Jones to get out Of the way. She seemed not to 
hear, and continued her conversation. 

Crandall jumped from the moving car and ran 
towards the woman, who, too late to save her- 
self, saw her danger. ; 

“I thought all of a sudden that I’d try,” said 
he, afterward, in relating the story to his friends, 
“and I knew that it must be an awful quick try. 
She didn’t see me coming, but just glanced over 
her shoulder quick like, and then shrank all to- 
gether with a sort of shudder, and whispered, 
“I’m gone!” I heard that whisper, and it seems 
as if the engine might have heard it too. It was 
about as near her as I was. It was which and 
t’other between me and the express. 

“The girl put her hands to her face and tot- 
tered backward. I just caught her around the 
waist and Ingged her off the track as the whole 
train scurried past. I looked down at the little 
woman, and she was as pale as a ghost, and 
hardly breathed. Then I was afraid she would 
— and I wouldn’t have known what to do 
then. 

“To pull a woman out of danger is easier for me 
to do than to bring them to when they faint. 
But she opened her eyes and stared into my face 
in a wondering way, just as one does on waking 
from a sleep after being sick and light-headed. 
I think the scare itself came near killing her. 
She found out where she was quick enough, and 
bounded away. ‘Don’t you ever come around 
this track again,’ said I. “Then she laughed and 




















started for her home, as she remarked, ‘I think 1 
shall remember this forever.’ ”’ 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


For the Companion. 
BONNETS AND STRING. 
Cuapter II. 

Tommy and Belle walked along side by side, 
looking at each other out of the corners of their 
eyes, and trying to think what to do next. Then 
Belle said, “‘Let’s go and find Lizzie and Katy, 
and play hide and seek;” but Tommy did not 
want to do that, ‘so he went off by himself, and 
Belle started out alone to find the girls. 

She crossed the lane, and there met them with 
Nelly Ladd, all coming to look for her. Every- 
body was ready for fun, and it was agreed that 
they should play hide and seek, and the lane, 
with the barnyard and one stable, were selected 
as the spots where they should find hiding-places. 

In the summer, when the cattle are in the fields, | 
there is no better spot for hiding-places than al 

cattle-yard, with its stalls and stables. 

Lizzie Green rattled off, “Ewery, Iry, Ickery | 
Am,” &e., &c., and then had to be “‘it’’ herself. | 
Then came Nelly’s turn, and then Belle’s. Belle | 
was very honest; and that she might not look out | 
of the very least corners of her eyes at the hiders, | 
went over to the well from which they watered 
the cattle in the winter, and, bending over the 
curb, looked down into it. She even shook and 
clattered the bucket, so she might not know from 
any noises she heard, where the others were put- 
ting themselves. 

Pretty soon came the cry of ‘‘Whoo-o-op!” in 
half-a-dozen different varieties of squeal. Belle 
turned round and let go the bucket suddenly, 
which it resented by rattling briskly up against 
her head and knocking off her sunbonnet. She 
twisted round quickly and caught at it; but too 
late,—flip, flitter it went down into the depths of 
the well. 

Fortunately, it was a dry well in the summer 
time. Belle, uttered a piercing wail, “My bon- 
net is drowned!’’ Then she leaned over and saw 
there was no water, which was some comfort; 
still, the second wail, ‘O girls, it has gone in the 
well,” was scarcely less shrill. 

At the second cry, the girls came trooping out 
from all the places where they had hidden, and 
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Now here it was, down in a well. 
would do to lose it. 
“ll go down myself,” said she, and began to 


No, it never | 


'get over the curb, the girls all exclaiming and 


wondering at her daring. Belle allowed herself 
| to be encouraged by their wonder, and did not 
| listen to their remonstrances. She put one foot 
j in the bucket, and, clinging to the pole with 
her hands, said, “Now lower me slowly, and I'll 
stick my toes and my fingers between the stones, 
to keep from going down too fast.” 

So, with one foot in the bucket, and one stuck 
out as a boat-hook, one hand on the pole, and the 
other catching at the ferns which also grew | 
among the stones, half-laughing and half-afraid, 
she began to go down into the darkness. | 

A moment, and the bucket thumped on the 
bottom. She stepped out and picked up her 
bonnet, and tied it on, looking up at the ring of 
faces giggling and chattering between her and 
the sky. The well was larger at the bottom, and 
narrowed in so at the mouth that she felt like a 
fly in a bottle, and was half-afraid the great 
stones would fall in upon her. 

It did not take her long to tie the bonnet, you 
may be sure. It was pleasanter to look down in 
adim old fern-hung well than to be at the bot- 
tom of it and look up; and the coming up was a 
hard matter, The children had to stop giggling 
and pull until their faces were red and they | 
breathed hard. They were all puffing when at 
| last the nodding sunbonnet crown rose into sight; 
| but at last she was fairly up, and stepped out on 
the stones, and climbed over the curb, among the 
squeals and exclamations of the girls. j 





| She had over two miles from her home to 0 
And, with awkward — she went fast ind 


| She in a panic ran ever so quickly, 
| Where the ground with rushes was covered thickly; 
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Enigmas, Charades, Santinn, &e. 
i. 


FOUR AND TWENTY DIFFERENT BIRDS BAKED IN 
A PIE, 


(The names of twenty-four birds are to be found in the 
ollowing lines.) 


An old woman went to the mart in haste 

In a scarlet cape, a cocked hat, laced, 

In her handa crook, and she said, “W, ell, I say, 
How lucky it is this is market-day !? 


ped 
“My sons wanta pie: as large as can be, 
And a brave noble pie they shall hav e,” quoth she. 


So quick, I tell you, she ran that she 
Fell in nettles quite up to the knee. 


Just where one can a rye-field espy, 

And through the oak-tree a gleam of blue-sky, 
There fell the dame, “Bitter nuts, I must say! x 
Who thought of laming one’s self in this way?” 


Her heart did throb in dismay and fear; 

A fall doth befall conceit, that is clear; 

This comes of being roused, for vanity’s sake, 
A regular kingly party to make. 


At length up she scrambled. How rent was her gown! 
*Too late, all too late, I shall be in the town! 

To go, O severely my limbs it will try! 

Yet a parsnip, eggs, bacon, and birds I must buy.’ 


However, she managed to hobble away, 

And for twenty-four birds all her money did p pays 
In a wonderful pie then the birds did she coo 

You will find all their names in these lines, if you 





look. JULIA GODDARD. 
2. 
REBUS. 
4, Su 
Je $h 
Poetical. 
WILLY WIspP. 
3. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 





She felt that she had done her whole duty and | 





gathered round the curb, full of chatter and sym- 
pathy. 
get it. 

“Puta crooked pin in the end of a long stick, 
and hook it up.’? 

“No, get a fish-hook, and play it is a whale.” 

“Rub the bucket round on the bottom of the 
well, and see if you can’t scrub it into the 
bucket.” 

“Go down in the well yourself.” 

They tried all the different ways. The crooked 
pins fell out of the long stick, until Belle began 
to feel afraid the cattle would all be choked to 
death the next winter with pins in their drink. 

Nobody had any fish-hooks. Tommy was not 
there, and, if he had been, his mother had taken 
all his away, because he went fishing one day 
and caught—himself. 

The bucket only rubbed the bonnet deep into 
the sand and got it dirty. 








Belle became desperate. Two months ago she 
had lost a nice new bonnet by throwing it over a 
high fence, which she intended to climb at her 
leisure and then pick it up; but when she got on 
‘op of the fence, she found she had thrown it on 
al unseen and high-tempered bull pasturing on 
the other side; and the last she ever saw of it, his 

bullship was running across the meadow, foam- 
ing with rage, tossing the poor bonnet high one 
moment, and trampling it low the next. The 


0 ,' 
uly a few hours before been saved from the pigs. 


Each one proposed a different way to | 


new one which had taken the place of that had , 


alittle more. If she was ever scolded again be- | 
cause she let the puppy chew its strings, she | 
| could remind them that she had done a great 
| deal for that bonnet, and could afford to be care- 
| |less with it sometimes. She went home and told 
her mother, with a shining face, what she had 
|done. Mrs. Watson was a little startled when 
she heard the story, and an aunt who was visit- 
ing there thought Belle ought to have a whip- 
ping. But Mrs. Watson thought not; she did 
not believe Belle would want to go down the well 
again, and as no harm had been done, none would 
be done. 

“But where is Tommy?” said Mrs. Watson. 
At that moment the sound of a scuffle was 
heard in the kitchen, and then a howlin Tommy’s 
voice. Mrs. Watson, the aunt and Belle all 
rushed out. There was Tommy, the picture of 
fright, watching the cat, who was squirming, 
bouncing and meu-e-owing on the floor. She 
was a large gray Maltese, lank and keen as a 
hound, very solemn generally, and why she 
should be in such a state now did not appear. 

“What have you done to her, Tommy?” said 
Mrs. Watson; but he only screamed the louder, 
and, going as near as she dared, for the cat’s eyes 
were flashing fire, her claws were out, and her 
meu-e-owing was fearful to hear, Mrs. Watson 
saw that she was all wound up with string. 
String was twisted round her fore legs, and her 
hind legs, and her neck, and her back, as if the 
seven twisters had twined her with twine. Mrs. 
Watson grew frightened. The cat floundered, 
struggled, and flapped herself into a bowl of 
dough put down by the fire to rise. “She was 
asleep,” sighed Tommy through his tears, “and I 
thought I would tie her up, and surprise her 
when she awoke!” 

“She seems to be rather surprised,’”’ said Mrs. 
Watson in a dry tone, as she took up the broom. 
Her house-keeping did not allow cats to fly in 
among the towels of her bread-pan, and standing 
at the extreme end of the broom, she pushed the 
nearly-mad cat out the door, where the tremen- 
dous struggle she made at last freed her. 

It was thought best that the children should 
have a little honest work to do after that under 
their mother’s eyes; so Master Tommy was set 
to picking up chips, and Belle had to sew carpet- 
rags, and the rest of the day passed auietly. 

ATE F, 











. To throw from the lungs; a kind of a chest. 
2 Sacred place; a great poet, by all ’tis confessed. 
3. A good kind of grain; an angle, you’ll find. 
| 4. Short poem; a smell that’s not always refined. 
| 5. oe down from the sun; has an edge sharp and 


keen. 
6. The Ottoman court; a servant oft seen. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 

A little boy stubs his toe, 
And does my first. 

Of all bitter herbs that grow, 
My second’s worst. 

Many a lover’s fears and woe 
My third’s dispersed. 


5. 
REBUS, 


INDIANA, 


WY 
_ 





Six English authors. 
Lucius Goss. 





Conundrums. 


Why are musicians fortunate? When they want 
a change of air, they can change it. 
For what reasons does a fisherman blow his horn? 
For sel-fish reasons. 
Why is a man in a balloon like the Atlantic cable? 
Because a great swell is rolling above him. 
Why is the letter i like a good Sunday school 
teacher? Because it is always in time. 
When does water resemble a gymnast? When it 
makes a spring. 
When is a literary word like smoke? When it 
rises in volumes. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Inca, Noun, Corn, Ohio, Mane, Port, Rare, East, 
Hill, Eels, Nast, Soup, Iris, Bird, Inch, Lear, Idea, 
Tale, Yard. INCOMPREHENSIBILITY. 

2. Rose, Sunflower, Pink, Aster, Lupine, Pansy, 
Phlox. 

3. LIGHT 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. | 


Among the exploded follies of the past is the erroneous 
idea that Rupture can’t be cured, but only alleviated. It 
is constantly cured, as can be shown any day by a visit 
to the Elastic Truss Co. , No. 683 Broadway, New York 
city, who send their new Truss by mail anywhere. It is 
worn night and day with perfect ease, and is not to be 
taken off tilla cure is effected. Circulars furnished free 
on application as above. Branch Office, 129 Tremont St., 
corner Winter Street, Boston. 13—It 


THE 





New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
for 1874. 


Any lady can at once understand its 
construction and operation. A child, 
even, can use it succes: fully . Butafew 
moments required to ) an ordinary 
sized room, and the su SW: wept will be 
found clean, bright and fresh. It 
yaiees no dust. Will last from'SIX 
to TEN years, working perfectly all the 
while, 


Price $3 50 each. 


For sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores. Can 
be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 
accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
half dozen cases. 

HALEY, MORSE & CoO., 
Manufacturers, 
Boston and New York. 


The best and cheapest 
here 










WELCOME 


CARPET 





SWEEPER. 


OATMEAL GLYCERINE 

TOILET SOAP. Solde 
SILVER-PLATED W 
CAL SILV ER Soar will 







RE polished with INDEXI- 
many times longer than if 
er 40—tf 


> )AIR PISTOL, 


\ eg With target and darts, sent, 
postpaid, for $1.50. Send 
stamp for circular. . 


D.B. BROOKS & CO., 
33 Court Street, 
12— Boston, Mass. 


N AGIC, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Exferiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc., etc., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Happy Hours Company, No.1 
Chambers Street, } ew York, 48 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole fnmily. Gro. C, 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 13t 


{LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—30 varieties of 
choice Annuals, $1; 13 varieties, 50 cents. This collec- 
tion contains choice English Pansies, German Asters, 
Stocks, Pinks, Verbenas, Double Hollyhock, Double Por- 
tulaca, and is every way worthy of confidence. Each 
packet contains a mixture of its species, and a great dis- 
play can be made at a small cost. STAR CO., Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 10—4t 


E M be LOY M E N T.. —Men, women and 
vents, we have 
just what you need. Our 9xll routes Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: ‘1 struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $7! Ve 
can prove beyond question that one agent orde red 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $650. Send in your orders or give us a a. 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


9999 NOVELTIES. - Decalcomanie, Scrap Books 

se and Scrap-Pictures, Sheet 
Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Car rinters, Embossed 
Pictures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-page Pam- 


phiet sent free. Describes everything. 100 Envelopes, 10 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 4deowtt 


OOK AGENTS 


TEN THOUSAND men and women—have 
TELL Tr call to sell that famous new book— 
30,060 ton and yet we want 4{Q, 

meee have been sold, and still 

ually outsells all other 
* i's ier" 
spec 




















5 Ada daily, a 
books three to one! Minister spe 
1 Readers say, ‘‘It is splendid !” 
sands’are waiting — it; — Avotias 17 ar 


a day eO FREE 
sarge paraphicts, wie AAs on sent 
_Address, A. D. WO he dD Wor THINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FREE SA2eu: SAMPLE to Agents, LapiEs’ COMBINATION 
NEEDLE- oes x with Chromos. Send stamp 
44—ly . P. GLucK, New Bedford, Mass. 
QHORT- aD ‘WITHOUT A MASTER.— 

By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
Trials Speeches, etc., may be acquired in a few hours, 
Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridic ulous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc.,etc., translated into the four modern langnages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the ‘public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made acy, 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and 
oan fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of ~~ by HAP “i OURS COMP .~ NY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New Yo 


79 more young men to learn Falesie yhy. 
Good situations Sparaniced. Kadr ress 
ewith ye with stamp, Supt. U.T. Co., overlin, 0. 
_ NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses 
Unequalled oe — or Business 
-urposes. 
eh... os use. 
Send stamp for ILLUsTRATED CaT- 
. ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 


Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


=" CARD PRESSES, $5. 2—ly 


SCUASRIDES§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
5 nles of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
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$ Size for Cards, ra $ 1 Size for — 
tow Envelopes, & culars, 

usiness Men do their own Printing and vv 

verti. Boye and Amateurs have delight- 

R ful amusement a y making. Send stamp 

CELSIO for circular, society etc., to the Manufacturers, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








5 i Y PE. Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 

4e ers, by the New England Tyne Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, Send — 
y 








svecimen hook, 


EPILEPS OR FITS Cured by the use “of Ross 
Epileptic Remedies. Trial Package 
ree. For circulars, evidence of success, etc., address 
| Ross BROS., No. 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 8-13t 
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The Sunsorirrion Prick of the Companion is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. . 

THE CoMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
o0oks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





ADULTERATION OF COFFEE, 

The best coffee, when in a raw state, has a green- 
ish hue, and in order to give this hue to inferior cof- 
fee, it is sometimes tinged with a preparation of 
copper, which is very poisonous. It is well, there- 
fore, to know how to test whether the coffee berries 
are genuine or not. The best way to,lothis is to pour 
hot water over some of them, add a little acid to the 
water, and then, taking a polished table-knife, hold 
it in the liquid. Should the coffee be adulterated 
with copper, the knife will soon be covered with a 
fine, red sediment, like rust. 

Ground coffee is frequently mixed with chicory 
root, roasted and powdered. The flavor of chicory 
is liked by come people, and is considered uninjuri- 
ous; but it contains none of the peculiar properties 
of coffee. And while the root in its natural state 
possesses no unwholesome qualities, when roasted or 
burned it becomes decidedly injurious. To detect its 
presence, pour cold water on the ground coffee, and 
allow the water to flow off. If the coffee is pure, it 
does not discolor the water; if mixed with chicory, 
it colors it brown. Coffee is also adulterated with 
burnt rye, but is then easily known to be not genu- 
ine, 

a 
THAT CURIOUS TURNIP. 


The thirsty old lady’s apology for drinking a whole 
mug of “October” without offering any to her 
friends, was that she wanted to “look at a picture in 
the bottom.” By some such reasoning a lot of boys 
who had nothing to do were kept at work through 
sheer curiosity till they helped finish a tiresome job. 
A gentleman gives this reminiscence of his young 
days: 

In my boyhood I was one day with several of my 
mates playing near where an aged man was engaged 
in cutting the tops from a large heap of turnips. He 
said there was one turnip in the pile that he wanted 
to find; and furnishing us each with a knife, we all 
joined in eager pursuit. Whenever we found a tur- 
nip of peculiar shape, or unusually large, we would 
inquire if that was not the one. 

“No,” he would say, “but if we keep on we shall 
find it soon.” 

We x on, each one ambitious to be the lucky 
finder. The heap rapidly became beautifully less, 
and we correspondingly excited, when at length the 
old man seized upon the last survivor, and holding 
it up, said, “That's the one.”’ 

We then saw where the laugh came in; but there 
was not much of a laugh, after all. We felt that we 
had been deceived. 

—————— 
A SAGACIOUS HORSE. 

The lower animals sometimes surprise us with their 
wise and sagacious actions; and it seems as if they 
were endowed with something more than what we 
understand by instinct. A stable-keeper in Roches- 
ter, New York, has a hack horse, of which the fol- 
lowing story is told: 


At the end of the stable is a water faucet, under 
which has been placed a large tub for the horses to 
drink from. When this animal is thirsty, he scorns 
the use of the tub, but turns on the faucet with his 
teeth, and holds his head under the running stream 
until his thirst is quenched, then turns the faucet off 
again, and, with a knowing look at the observers, trots 
back to his stall. During the present spell of cold 
weather, the water has been showed to run to pre- 
vent it freezing in the pipes. One evening, when 
the men were elsewhere engaged, he went fora drink 
in his usual manner, and after he got through, turned 
the faucet. The consequence was that the pipes got 
frozen up, and had to be thawed out before the horse 
could quench his thirst in his accustomed manner. 
Affidavits in support of these statements most people 
will regard as necessary. 


—— 
HEROIC, 


Freddie Tenny, of Alleghany, only ten years old, 
is a mate to the boy who stood on the burning deck, 
if somebody would only sing him into fame. His 
father and mother being away for all night, Freddie 
was luft to keep house and take care of his younger 
brother, a five-year old. During the night, Freddie 
was awakened by smoke, and nearly suffocated. He 


saw that the house was on fire, the floor having 
| caught from coals that had fallen from the stove in 
| the dining-room. He gathered up his little brother 
|and set him out in the cold, and then proceeded to 
| carry water in a pail and put out the fire. He extin- 
guished the flames, took his little brother back to 
| bed, and both slept well till morning. In the morn- 
ing Freddie called in a family who lived in another 
— of the house to see what had happened. Two 
10les were burned through the floor, one two feet in 
diameter, and the other one foot. The little fireman 
had saved the property and probably some lives, and 
had all the fun to himself. He was charged to take 
care of his little brother and keep house, and he did 
it like a man.—St. Louis Republican. 


at ~ - 
A BOY PAINTER. 


The Brussels correspondent of the London Pall 
Mali Gazette gives the following account of a won- 
derful boy artist: 

A marvellous exhibition is taking 2 at the Cer- 
cle Artistique et Litteraire at Brussels. Some months 
ago, Frederick van de Herkhove, the son of a corn 
merchant at Bruges, died at the age of ten and a half 
years. He had always been sickly, and was, there- 
fore, not sent to school, but allowed to roam about. 
His chief amusement was to — with such rough 
painting materials as he could procure, The paint- 
ings left by him, of which about a hundred are now 
exhibited at the Cercle, were discovered since his 
death to be productions which the best landscape 
painters of the age would not disown. In Brussels 
good judges of art are astonished that an untutored 
child should have equalled and even surpassed some 
of the most celebrated masters. In all those of the 
pictures where there is a river, a little boy is intro- 
duced in the act of angling, representing, of course, 
the deceased. Large sums have already been offered 
for the collection, but refused. 
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REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

Strange reverses of fortune are occurring every 
day, for riches take to themselves wings, and the 
man who to-day is rolling in wealth, may to-morrow 
be a bankrupt. A curious instance of such a reverse 
is here related: 

A gentleman owned a farm in New Jersey. It had 
long been in the family. Embarrassments compelled 
him to sell, and the farm was put up at auction. He 
felt so bad about the sale that he could not attend 
it, but sent over his head servant. On his return, the 
master said,— 

“Well, John, was the farm sold?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Did it sell well?” 

“It went very low.” 

“Who bought it?” 

“T did.” 

“You, John! where did you get your money?” 

“T laid up my wages since I worked for you.” 

“Well, John, I'll tell you what I will do, As soon 
as you get the title to your property, I'll come and 
work for you, and buy the farm back.” 


A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 

Every one knows how interesting chemical exper- 
imentsare; but inexperienced people should be very 
cautious how they handle dangerous compounds. 
There is little risk, however, in the following, which 
a Quaker recommended to a dirty-faced beggar: 


“Friend,” said he, “I recommend thee to try a 
chemical experiment, which I am sure would in- 
crease thy comfort and greatly improve thy personal 
appearance. Get some soap, a basin of warm water, 
andatowel. Put the soap into the water, and rub 
it on thy face and hands. Then rub thy hands to- 

ether, and put some more water on thy face, and 
<eep at it for awhile, and thee will be surprised to 
find the result. Thee can use the towel to dry thy 
face and hands when the chemical experiment is 
euded.” 
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TRY THIS. 


We commend the following singular arithmetical 
feat to our young mathematicians: 


Any number of figures you may wish to multiply 
by 5 will give the same result if divided by 2,in a 
much quicker operation ; but you must remember to 
annex a cipher to the answer when there is no re- 
mainder, and when there is a remainder, whatever it 
may be, annex 5 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, 
and the answer will be 2,320; dividing the same 
number by 2, and you have 232, and, as there is no 
remainder, you add a cipher. Now take 257, and 
multiply by 5, there is 1,785; divide the same number 
by 2, and you have 178 and a remainder; you there- 
fore place a 5 at the end of the line, and the result is 
again 1,785. 
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A PRINCELY GIFT. 


How easy it is for the wealthy to gladden the 
hearts of the poor, especially of the little ones! This 
pretty story comes from Rome: 

A poor little girl, who goes to the public schools, 
wrote “unbeknownst” to any one to the Princess 
Margaret, wife of the son of Victor Emmanuel, and 
begged to have adoll. She said she had never had 
one “in all her life’’-—her poor little life! The Prin- 
cess inquired about the child, and sent her chief lady 
of the court with a large, beautiful doll, and other 
more useful gifts, to the little girl. 


—- 


Wry is love like a Scotch plaid? 
stuff, and often crossed. 


Because it’s all 


Wuart would Homer have been had he been born 
in Venice? Why, a Venetian, blind, to be sure, 








Two brothers we are; great burthens we bear; 
By some we are heavily pressed ; 

| We are full all the day, but in truth I may say, 
| We are empty when we go to rest. 

Auswer—A pair of shoes. 
| OBLIGE by saying rapidly six times, the two sim- 
ple words, “Gig whip.” 
| Have you conquered that? Then try to say quick- 
ly,— 

Old Lady—What are you doing to those boats, 
sailor? 

Sailor—I’m copper bottoming them, mum! 


| A SAILOR launched a ship of force, 
A cargo put therein, of course ; 
No goods had he he wished to sell; 
Each wind did serve his turn as well; 
No pirate dreaded; to no harbor bound; 
His strongest wish that he might run aground. 
| Answer—Noah. 





TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you want good diges- | 
tion. Com. 


is accounted for from the fact that those who use it once | 
will use no other. Com. | 


magazine, THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH, six months, ‘“‘on 
trial” for $1. Address, S. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New 
York. 13—2t 
THE REMARK is frequently made by neat sewers that 
the “CoRTICELLI” SPOOL SILK and BUTTON-HOLE TWIST 
can be relied on, and are delightful to work with, either 
for hand or machine sewing. They are without doubt the | 
acme of perfection. Com. 


VEGETINE.—When the blood becomes lifeless and stag- 
nant, either from change of weather or of climate, want 
of exercise, irregular diet, or from any other cause, the 
VEGETINE will renew the blood, carry off the putrid hu- 
mors, cleanse the stomach, regulate the bowels, and im- 
part a tone of vigor to the whole body. Com. 

To Housekeepers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is respectfully invited to the superior quality of Bur- 
net’s Flavoring Extracts. They are entirely free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the composition 
of many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are highly concentrated, have all the freshness and 
delicacy of the fruits from which they are prepared, and 


are less expensive. Com. 
$60 a week to Agents. Circulars free. Sample 25c. 
G. CHADWICH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 11—10t 
4 Df) per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 GEO. STINSON & CoO., Portland, Me. 20 
TLANTIC WEEKLY. A Literary Journal for 


the Family. No continued stories. Terms of sub- 
scription, postage paid, one year, $2 50; six months, $1 25. 
AO FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, (3 
TINTS) sent for 10 centsand3cent stamp. Address 
CLINTON BROTHERS, Clintonville, Conn. l8eow2t 
EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box Ml, 
Northampton, Mass. 2—tf 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send for our 
new list of Cheap Sets and Packets, just out, postage 
free. BROOKLYN STAMP CO., P. O. Box 150, Mt. 
13—1t 








Vernon, N.Y. 


4 NEATLY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 5 tints, 
20 cents, or 40 Blank Scroll Cards, in 5 designs, 20 
cents. Outfit, 19 styles, 10 cents. Address J. B. HU- 
STED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 13— 
Fez COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, or 
CROUP, use at once Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry. The genuine has the signature of “I. BU 
on the wrapper. 50 cents and $1 a bottle. 


UTTS” 
0 e )e abottle. ——-18—It 
OND’S EX TRACT.—In cases of headache, wheth- 
er Bilious or Nervous, bathe the head for a 
few minutes with the Extract and the pain is 
13—I1t 


gone. 


2. CALLING CARDS, White, Tinted or Repp, 
with your name neatly printed, and 10 varieties of 
choice Flower Seeds, including Verbena, German Asters, 
Stocks, Pinks, Petunia and Double Portulaca, sent post- 
paid for 50 cents. Star Co., Clintonville, Conn. 10—4t 
5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp(not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 34 


JOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. — Now for 
Stamps. Send at once for our new list of Packets. 
Just out, The Columbia Stamp Packets; cheapest ever 
offered for sale. Also our Regular and Extra Lists. Ad- 
dress CHAS. KING & CO., (successors to Jas, Dale & 
Co.,) New Rochelle, N. Y. 
NY PERSON sending me the names and addresses 
of 20 boys and girls, and 10 cents in scrip, from differ- 
ent offices, all at one time, I will send an 8 page 32 col- 
umn paper one year, Free. Must be genuine names, No 
ost cards answered. Address GEO. D. BURTON, New 
pswich, N. H. 13— 


FOREICN POSTACE STAMPS. 
Our new Price Catalogue of all Stamps issued to March 
Ist, now ready. Price, 19% cents. Post free. Hyper, 
WHEELER & Co., (late Arthur H. Wheeler,) Lowell, Mass, 
GREAT PREMIUM OFFER. 
The choice of two beautiful Steel Engravings, size 19x24, 
“Ducklings” and the “The Sisters,’ as a premium 
to each subscriber for 6 months; and $1 Worth of 
Choice Flower Seeds, or both engravings to each 
yearly subscriber. 
THE CREATEST HIT YET!! 
The Silhouette and Monogram Visiting Cards, 


25 cents for samples. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 
J. G. SHAW, No. 8 — 
3—It 


FIFTY CENTS. — 

For this amount we will send the “‘ATLANTIC” for 
three months’ trial, postpaid. Agents wantetl every- 
where. Address ATLANTIC WEEKLY, 722 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 13—4teow 


O, WHY NOT? 
Send and get your name beautifully printed on 50 tinted 
Bristol Cards for 25 cents, or 50 Snowflake for 50 cents. 
Address JOHN L. FRENCH, 

—2t 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
QEND 10 cents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
WO 2. 48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 envelopes 12 cents, 12 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, all prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Man- 
13—9t 


chester, Conn. 


HUNT 
| THE CREAT 
DNEY MEDIC 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEYS. BLADDER 
AND URINARY ORGANS 
2°) ay. ee oe 
W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other, business, wanted as agents 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 46—26t 





WANTED---RELIABLE ACENTS 
To sell Dr. A. W. Chase’s latest and most valuable work, 
entitled, ** Dr. Chase’s Family Physician, Far- 
rier, Beekeeper, and Second Receipt Book,” 
giving in plain language the Cause, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of Persons, Horses and Cattle; Instruc- 
tion in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, etc., etc., together 
with a very large number of Entirely New Receipts, of 

reat value to the people. In fact, THE PEOPLE’s Book. 
t sells at sight,—is needed in every household. Exclusive 
Territory given. Agents more than double their money. 





Sample conies en receipt of retail price,.$2. For 











sent 
j terms address CHASE PUBLISHING CO., Toledo, 0. 


Voigt’s Ornamental Cards, 





COMPLETED, PUBLISHED AND READy 


THIS WEEK, 


3 New Series of the Excelsior Oards, 


The 4th, 5th, and 6th. 


FIFTEEN DESIGNS IN EACH SERIEs, 


We guarantee that the new designs equal, or surpass, in 
style, finish and elaborateness those of the former series, 


SPECIMEN PACKAGES OF EXCELSIORs, 


Series I. 15 designs 


, and green stamp, 
20c, 
20c, 
20c, 
20¢, 
20c, 


Il. 15 
Ill, 15 
Iv. 15 
Vv. 15 
va © 


pecimens in 
;.on white and 


Each package con- 
different colors and 


taining sp 


Any three of the Series (45 designs), 55¢c and 3c stamp, 
The whole collection (90 designs), $1. 

iS Rates for larger quantities and agent’s list sent on 
application. 


COMPLETED, PUBLISHED AND READY 


THIS WEEK, 
The Third Series of the 


“NE PLUS ULTRA” COLLECTION. 


12 Magnificent New Designs, 
This collection now consisting of thirty-six designs. 


(Ge The “Nr Pius Uttra” Cards cannot be ade 
quately illustrated by a wood-cut imitation, as we dothe 
nee ;”’ the Card itself must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


at 


Positively no specimen sent free, but we will send 
east one of our “NE PLUs ULTRA” Cards, together 


with price list, etc., on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 


Series I. 12 designs 
“ I 12 “ 


« mL « 


SPECIMENS “NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


(<~ Splendid inducements are now offered to agents. 
Special rates sent on application. 


CARD CASES. 


For the convenience of our customers we manufacture 
a very neat, handsome, stylish and inexpensive Card 
Case, in imitation of Scotch plaid wood, etc., of a size to 


hold 25 of our cards. 


Mailed for 40 cents, or 3 for $1. 
GOLD AND SILVER INK. 


A very superior article such as we use in our card work, 
mailed with full directions for using, etc., for 25 cents 


eacl 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


We solicit the address of all sorts of good 


1 and stamp. 


COMBINED PACKAGES. 


1. We will send the whole of the Excelsior collection, 
$0 in number, and a card case, for $1 20. 

2. The whole of the “Ne Plus Ultra’ collection, ¥ 
designs, and card case, for $1 40. 

3. The “£zcelsiors” and “Ne Plus Ultra” together, 
126 designs in all, $2 00. 

4. The “Excelsiors,” “Ne Plus Ultra” and Car 
Case, $2 25. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


nmen, 


Teachers of Penmanship and other branches, card writ: 


ers, 


bookkeepers, clerks, copyists, students, etc., all of 


whom if they desire can use our goods to advantage; and 
we believe that nearly every reader of the Companion 
could furnish us easily with one or more of such address 


es. 


To any one favoring us in this way, giving in full the 


name, occupation and residence of such party,—we W 
forward as follows: 


Three Series of Excelsior Cards, 45 de- 


signs, (our selection) for 
The whole “Excelsior” collection, 90 de- 


Si; 


$ 30 and stamp. 


BINS. we cc eccccscvcccccrcccsccesecccececes 


The whole “Ne Plus Ultra” collection, 36 
GOMGTG on. cccscccccccccccs socccece eoccee 


Combined Package N 
“ “ 


No. 

“ “ Xo. 

Address 
L. J. VOICT, 

Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass 


aoe 





OPHE 


PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 


A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink 
Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatlj 
printed and money made. 5 
stamp for Catalogue of Types 24 

> Presses. CURTIS & MIT CHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4-15, 

R D the great Silver Platet 

H Cleaner and Polisher. 


Has merit. A fortunefor agents, Sells like magic. ine 
year sure, Sample/ree. Send for it, Kendall &Co.Ch 


: ‘ sht-page, inde 
The Weekly Sun. 4.3 fighsP"tna far 


less 
the 
Try 


New York city. 
$5000 
GOLD 


newspaper, of 56 broad columns. We aim to nr 
Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the bye 
it. $120 per year, postage paid. Address THE” 
41 
For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold thst 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not me. 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. prt 
W. Kixsman, Augusta, Me. Sold bey 
gists everywhere, ali 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NEW AN D COSTLY PREMIUMS Seven Beautiful Chromos. For One New Name. 


OFFERED FOR | 


New Subscribers to the Companion. | 





WE OFFER several new and very attractive Premi- 
yms,—in addition to those offered in our November List, 
—as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain New 


Subscribers to the Companion. These Premiums are 


of fine quality, and unusually choice and desirable. 


CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new sub- 
scribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscrtbing for the Comfanion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums _ 
all the new subscribers he may send us. 





§@> Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


POSTAGE. 
No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 





The Young Moose Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. Given ror ONE 

New NAME. 

Mr. Stephens’ pen, and the intense interest it can excite, are well known 
to our readers. He is, perhaps, the most interesting of ull writers of adven- 
ture for boys. His stories wear the true coloring of nature, and, having 
once arrested the attention of the reader, enchain it to the end. In this 
yolume he gives an account of a party of students who went moose hunting 
in the great fir forests of Maine, and who met with many adventures, 
which are very circumstantially told. The incidents of moose hunting, 
lynx and martin hunting, and an account of a robbery which the young 
adventurers suffered from outlaws, are vividly portrayed, and the whole sa- 
yors of the romance of wild life in a section of country Jittle known except 
to the hardy lumbermen of the Androscoggin and Umbagog. Given for one 
new name and $1 75 in advance. Postage 20 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


The School master’s Story. GIvEN ror OnE New Name. 

By EpwarD EGGLESTON. 

One of the brightest, heartiest, healthiest collections of short stories that 
has been recently published, suited to all classes of readers, and happily 
adapted to this season of the year. It contains the best humorous sketches 
that Mr. Eggleston has written—his ‘“‘newspaper hits,’’ if we may so term 
them—among them his droll stories for very young readers, his vigorous 
Hoosier Stories, and mirth-provoking domestic scenes. ‘‘Mr. Blake’s Walk- 
ing-Stick ,"’ once issued as a Christmas story in a book by itself, is also given 
entire. All of our readers are familiar with the genial, resolute face of the 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster,’* and have in this book an opportunity of making 
his further acquaintance in his happiest moods. The book is especially 
adapted to desultory reading—for travel, the sea-side, the summer resort, as 
asource of entertainment at home. Given for one new name. Postage 
20 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Package for School Use, No. 2, Grven ror Ove New Name. 


o hi 
Gorasiion’ 











This useful Package consists of a beautiful Cocoa-wood Pocket Ink- 
stand, which can, when filled, be carried with perfect safety. A Box-wood 
Sinch School Ruler, a Writing-Book, a Drawing-Book, and a fine Composi- 
tion or Exercise-Book. This is a valuable and useful Premium. Given for 
one new name. Postage 5 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cents. 


Bradley’s Patent Croquet Set. For Four New Names. 





We haye used this superior Croquet Set for three years, and the demand 
for it increases each season. It is by far the best Croquet for the price in 
the market. It contains eight balls and mallets, which are made of the 
best Northern rock maple. Its great superiority over other Croquet con- 
sists chiefly in the Patent Sockets. No Set is complete without them. It 
is packed in a neat chestnut box, and is accompanied by Prof. Rover’s 
Croquet Manual. This fine Premium is given for only four new names. 





We offer it for sale, the purchaser to pay express or freight charges, for $5. 


These Chromos are copied from paintings of first-class artists. The sub- | 
jects are all exceedingly attractive and well exccuted. The size of each pic- | 
ture is 544x714, and including the mat on which they are mounted, is 11x12 
inches. This choice collection we give for one new name. Postage 6 
cents. Owing to our limited space, we illustrate but six. 

We offer the set of seven for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 
for $1. 




















BW 

We have recently invented a kite, which we shall call the Dragon Kite. 
Its size when ready for flying is 40x25 inches. It is made adjustable, so 
that it can be taken apart and put together in a short time. The paper 
with which it is covered is red, and is ornamented with the picture of a 
Dragon, similar to those found on many of the Japanese kites. With the 
Kite we send several hundred feet of strong twine; also a quantity of tissue 
paper (assorted colors) with which to make the Bobs and Tassels. We also 
send several large sheets of Red Dragon Paper, so that in case you tear one 
you will havg others with which to replace it. We send also directions for 
putting the Kite together. It will be safely packed in astrong box. Given 
for one new name. Postage 8 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


A Set of Carving Tools. Given ror Oxe New Name. 











We think that all the boys and girls who have our Bracket Saw, will be 
delighted to see a set of Carvine Toots offered as a premium. With this set 
of tools almost any one can carve and ornament ordinary Brackets in a 
most beautiful manner. Figure No. 1 represents a section of a Bracket 
when simply cut with the Scroll Saw. Figure No. 2 represents the same 
piece when carved. It is very simple to do, and any one who can use the 
Bracket Saw can use the Carving Tools. With the aid of these tools and di- 
rections you canemploy your leisure hours ina delightful manner. Youcan 





No, 2. 
also build up quite a paying business, for you will easily find a customer for 


No. 1. 


all the pretty carved Brackets you can make. 
cluding directions, is given forone new name. Postage 6 cents. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Our Journal. 12 Copies. For Ons New Name. 



































Our purpose in publishing ‘‘Our Journal’? is to furnish an attractive and 
convenient form of stationery for the use of schools, families, literary socie- 
ties, festivals, Sunday schools, &c. In brief, ‘‘Our Journal” is a blank 
newspaper, arranged to be filled out with the pen. It has a beautiful en- 
graved heading, with places for dates and numbers. It is convenient in 
size and ruling, and in all respects it supplies a want never before met, Its 
benefits are many. It is calculated to develop habits of careful and correct 
writing ; it cultivates a talent for journalism, besides making very attractive 
the difficult task of ‘‘getting up the paper."’ Besides its use as a school or 
lyceum paper, we would suggest a still wider range—the home circle. It 
would be a most beautiful custom for the children to keep a record of home 
life—to edit a home paper. It would add much to home attractions. For 
one new name we will send twelve blank copies of ‘Our Journal,” each 
copy containing eight pages. This will enable you to issue the journal 
monthly fora year. Postage 4 cents. 

We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Our Improved Bracket and Fret Saw. 50 Bracket and 
Ornamental Designs (Fu. Size), 6 Bracket Saw Blades, 1 
Brad Awl with Handle, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, and 
Full Directions for Use. Grtven ror One New Name. 

This popular Premium has been in great demand by all classes of people. 
It has been most emphatically a means of ‘Pleasure and Profit’? to many 
thousands of our readers. In no case has it ever failed to give satisfaction 
—in fact, in almost every case it far excecds their expectations. In view of 
the many letters of inquiry, we have published an additional list of new 
and choice Designs, making in all 50, which we shall give with the Saw. 
(See List.) We also add a sheet of Impression Paper, with which to trans- 
fer the Design on to the wood. We do not hesitate to say that this Premi- 
um is by far the finest of its kind ever offered in this country. Every fami- 
ly should have one, for, besides the pleasure afforded, it cultivates a me- 
chanical taste. Below we have added a Cut to show how the Saw should be 
held while operating. 
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4, Side Bracket .. 
5. Corner Bracket... 
Lady’s Work Box 


. Picture Rest 

9, Card Receiver.. 
10. Match Safe... 

ll. Picture Frame.. 
Photograph Fram 
Ornamental Bracket . 
14. Ornamental Bracket. 
15. Watch Stand 
16. Silk Winder. 
7. Yarn Winder... 
18. Fancy Corner Brac 
19. Fancy Corner Bracket 
20. Paper Knife. 
21. Paper Knife 
22. Fancy Cross....... 
Photograph Frame 
24. Side Bracket. 
25. Letter Clip 






















26. Beautiful Lamp or mM 
27. Match Safe, designed for car 4 
28. Corner Bracket “ = = 3 
29. Hanging Basket... 6 
30. Hand Mirror Fra’ l 
31. Beautiful Easel.... -l 
32. Toilet Stand for Tooth Brush, &c 4 
33. Picture Frame........ccccccccce -l 
Se eer 2 
35. Grape Vine Bracket, for carving 3 
36. Card Receiver, Lily Pattern... 6 
Ste KGITO Beat......ccccencctseesss 3 
38. Paper Knife, Ivy Pattern. ol 
ey aa ere -4 
40. Stereoscopic View Holder. 5 
41. Bouquet Holder......... oe 6 
42, Rack for a Card Picture... 3 
43. Watch Stand...... tag 2 
44. ‘’ “4 eruprestonease 2 
45. Fancy Ornaments, Song Bird..... 1 
46. bed « — Boyand Dog...... 1 
47. “ “ l 

. ” « —_— Boy’s Head.......... 1 
49. ” « Girl’s Head........ . 1 
50. si = Boy’s Head..........+++ evesece 1 


We think, with a little effort, you could easily obtain one new subscriber, 





This desirable premium, in- 


| and thus secure this most valuable Premium Given for one new name. 
| Postage 12 cents. 
1 We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 





A Fine Stereoscope. Given ron One New Name. 


By a special arrangement we are now able te offer a 
It is | 


real Holmes Stereoscope for only one new name. 
made of black walnut, and has an embossed hood, and 
lenses of fine quality. for one 
Postage 8 cents. 

We offer this for sale, including the payment of the 
postage by us, for $1. 


Parlor Air Pistol. 


Given 


Crven ror Two New Names. 


This Air Pistol works on the same principle as the Air 
Rifle, which we offered last year. 
long, is made of the best material, and shoots with great 
It is just the thing 
for pistol practice, as there is no danger, and no expense 
for ammunition. Given for two new names. Postage 
6 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 50. 


Lady’s Scissors and Case. For One New Name. 


It is about six inches 


accuracy a distance of many yards. 


new name. | 


OUR SALES DEPARTMENT. 

We have organized a Sales Department 
for the convenience of our friends who are 
unable to obtain new Subscribers and thus 
secure our Premiums. Below is a list of 
articles designed for 

SCHOOL USE. 

Our Annual Premium List contains a 

description of over four hundred articles 


which will be useful for the family. Every 


| article has been selected with care, and is of 
| the best quality for the price given. 


aa. 
+e 





Webster’s Common School Dictionary. 
This Dictionary should be the companion of every 
school boy and girl, who desires to speak and define 
correctly. It contains four hundred pages, and is illus- 
trated with two hundred and fifty cuts. Price 95 cts. 


Artist’s Portfolio and Pencils. 


The Portfolio contains twenty-five sheets of Drawing- 
paper and twenty-five Designs. The case contains four 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 1, 1875, 





| A CURIOUS EXAMPLE OF THE USE | “It’s all nonsense, I tell you,’ cried Mr. Baker, again; 
OF MONEY. ‘you all owe each other what you owed before.”’ 


“You are deceived, my dear, by the rapid, unbroken 

Ownership of a thing does not depend on how long it race this little sum has made; to me it is clear as day- 
remains one’s own. The fact is enough, and the owner light,”’ replied Mrs. Baker. 
can dispose of his right as he pleases, in a minute or! «<T¢ jt is all nonsense, how could the note which you 
twenty years. Bearing this in mind, and also the other | gave Mrs. Baker, if nothing to me or to you, be dividea 
principle that @ debt is paid when the creditor is satisfied, | between us two?"’ asked Grace. 
our youthful readers will find in the following tea-table| wr. Baker didn’t seem to see it very clearly, but the 
incident, which is given in an exchange, a lively illustra- | others did, and they often relate this little history for the 
tion of the philosopty of trade, and of the exceeding in- | amusement of their friends. i 
fluence of money. | 

An eye-witness related the occurrence : | 





2 
+o 


’ 
One evening that I took tea with an intimate friend of TOMMONDO’S CAPTURE. 


mine, while we were seated at the table, Mr. Baker, my The Zoological Gardens in London were for some 
friend’s husband, while absently feeling in his vest-pock- | — Getinguihed as the only place in Europe 
et, found a five-dollar note which he had no recollection | where a live hippopotamus could be seen. Then 
of patting thu. they became further distinguished as the natiye 
I place of several baby hippos, one of whom survived 
| the period of infancy. 
| This excited a spirit of emulation in the breasts of 
the managers of the Zoo in Berlin, and they sent q 
man to Africa to bag a young river-horse for the 
| amusement of the Berliners. But the young hunts. 
| man caught the African fever, and died with his ob- 
| ject unaccomplished. 

The people of Berlin have, however, had their cu- 
riosity satisfied, though only for a time. Tommon- 
do, a young hippopotamus, made his appearance 
among them, but the climate did not agree with him, 
and he suddenly expired. 

Let us pay a tribute to his memory by narrating a 
little of his biography. 

The commander of an English man-of-war, on the 


“Hollo!? he exclaimed ; ‘‘that is no place for you. 
should have put you in my pocket-book. Here, wife, 
don’t you want some ready money?” and he threw the 
note across the table to her. 

‘*Many thanks,” she replied ; ‘‘money is always accept- 
able, although I have no present need of it.’ 

She folded the note and put it under the edge of the tea- 
tray, and then proceeded to pout out the tea and attend 
to her guests. 

At her right sat Mrs. Faston, or Aunt Susan, whom we 
all knew as an old acquaintance, who from time to time 
spent a week with Mrs. Baker. Her visit was just at an 
end, and she was about to return home thatevening. As 
Mrs. Baker was pouring out the tea it occurred to her that 
she was somewhat in her aunt's debt for certain small | 
matters, and when she had the opportunity she pushed : 
the note under her plate, saying,— |; coast of Zanzibar, engaged in putting down the 

“Here, aunty, take this five dollars in part payment of | slave-trade, once visited Bogamoojo, and taking a 
my debt.” | iaetoneny who was stationed there as guide, pro- 

“Very well,” she replied, “but the money does not be- | ceeded to the river Kingani for a little sport. 
long to me. I owe you fifteen dollars, my dear Grace, On arriving near the banks, they were saluted by 
which you lent me last Saturday. I had to pay the taxes the roaring of the river-horses, and presently they 
on my little house, and had not the ready money at hand, | §*W ©" the opposite bank a mamma Kiboko (native 


Faber’s Drawing Pencils ; also a cake of Faber’s superi- 
or Artist’s Rubber. Price 90 cents. 


and Grace lent it me,’’ exclaimed Aunt Susan. 
Grace, an orphan, was cousin to Mrs. Baker. 
her brother Frank boarded with her, and made a ve! 
pleasant addition to the family circle. She was studying 
music, and her brother was in a mercantile establish- 
ment. 
As soon as Aunt Susan received the note she handed it to 


School Drawing Models. 


These Scissors are made from the best steel, and are 


|name for the hippo) just coming out of the water 


She and | with her baby riding pick-a-back on her neck. 


The commander fired his rifle, but the ball went 
too high, and lodged in the mud beyond. Then the 
missionary took aim, and his bullet penetrated the 
eye of the hippo, and killed it almost instantly. The 
baby was tossed off into the mud and there lay cry- 


fully warranted. They are five inches in length. The 
handles are covered with morocco, which gives them a 
pretty appearance, besides protecting the fingers. When 
not in use the Scissors can be kept in the morocco case. 
(See Cut.) Postage 3c. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage 
by us, for 85 cents. 


Given for one new name. 


Lady’s Shawl Strap. Given ror One New Name. 


The great convenience ofa Shawl Strap cannot be ap- 
preciated until one has been used. Once having been 
tried, we think no person would be without it. This 
Strap which we offer is made of the finest russet-colored 
leather, and has, besides the two long straps and han- 
dle,a patent rigid bar, which is a great improvement. 
Given for one new name. Postage 5 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the 
postage by us, for 90 cents. 


The ‘‘Gem” Book-Rest, a Pen-Rack and 
Letter-Clip. Given ror OnE New Name. 

A good Book- Rest should be the constant companion 
of every student. The necessity of sitting erect while 
at study is apparent toall. Thi 
of finely tempered, tinned wire, and is so constructed 
that it will hold books of any size, from the small primer 

Directions will accompany each 





little ‘‘Gem”’ is made 


to a large dictionary. 
Rest. With this Premium we give a beautiful Pen-rack 
and Letter-clip, all of which will be found very conven- 
fent for the school-desk. Given for one new name. 


\ 
LA, 
ATA OLA 
This beautiful Set contains twenty Models, all of 
which are seen in the cut, ona small scale. They are 
made of firm, hard wood, and are finished with great 
care. Price $1. 
With a view of introducing the Drawing Models into 
a more general use, we will send a sample Set for 75 cts. 


Scholar’s Companion. 


This is a very convenient article for school use, by 
It is stout and well made, and is 
Price 90 cents. 


Gold School Badge. 


either boys or girls. 


fastened with a key. 


This beautiful Gold Pin is worn by both boys and | he, and the note once more rested in Mr. Baker’s hands. 


girls. Itis handsomely engraved. 


in the circle, all of which are solid gold. Price $1 00. 


A Neat School Bag. 





Postage 6 cents. 
We offer them forsale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for 85 cents. 


This is a system of self-instruction in penmanship. 
We are able to offer this compendium in a cheap and 
convenient form, rending a book of instructions, and 
complete copies of penmanship, in neat slips, which il- 
lustrate all the principles of the system, and which will 
enable any one to become a rapid and graceful pen- 
man. Given for one new name. Postage 3 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 00. 


taandsomely woven. 


The emblems—the 
School Book and “Lamp of Learning’’—are seen with- 


Grace, saying, ‘I'll give you this on account, and the rest 
as soon as I get it.” 

‘*All right,’ answered Grace, laughing, ‘‘and since we 
all seem to be in the humor to pay our debts, I follow | 
suit. Frank, I owe you something for music you have 
bought for me; here is part of it,’ and she threw the 
bank-note to her brother, who sat opposite. | dling with his short legs after the missionary. 

We were all highly amused to see how the note wan- | When the latter sat down, Tommondo would lie at 
dered round the table. | his feet, and go right to sleep, in the greatest seren- 

“That is a wonderful note,’ said Mr. Baker. “I only | ity. 

An old Newfoundland dog, a pensioner of the mis- 
sion, was his constant companion. But the most 
comical scene was that of feeding the baby. 

His food was a mixture of flour, eggs, milk, salt, 


| ing lustily. 

| Bearers were procured and the young hippo was 
| carried to the mission-station. It was named Tom- 
mondo, and increased rapidly in size and in his 
confidence in mankind. He was an amusing ani- 
mal, and no one could help laughing to see him tod- 





| Wish somebody owed me something, and I owed some- | 
body something, so that I could come into the ring.” } 
“You can,’ said Frank. ‘I owe Mrs. Baker or you, 
| it’s all the same, for my board. I herewith pay you part | 7 2 os 
| of it. sugar and water, just such as griddle-cakes are made 
Amid general laughter Mr. Baker took the note, and | Of, Which was put into a strong wine-bottle, and 
| playfully threw it again to his wife, saying, ‘It’s yours held to the infant’s always ready mouth. The fat 
} again, Lucy, because what belongs to me belongs to you. | youngster sucked it in greedily, and often demanded 
| a second, third, and even fourth bottle. Then he 
| would take a long nap, loudly snoring. 
| “And now it must go round again,” replied she, gayly. Prof. Hildebrandt, of Berlin, who had been bota- 
“J like to see money circulate; it should never lie idle. | Mizing in Eastern Africa, saw the little Tommon- 
Aunt Susan, you take it; now I have paid you ten dol- a — ae co agg ee iy. 4 
lers.”” idea of taking him to Europe. arge chest, wit 
“Dear Grace, here is another five dollars on my ac- | cushioned sides, was constructed for his residence, 
count,” said Aunt Susan, handing it to Grace. | in which he could be frequently refreshed by having 
“And you, Frank, htve received ten dollars for the mu- sea-water poured over him. 
sic you bought me,” said Grace, handing it to her broth- | “ me —y ee cabin, oe was taken aboard _ 
| the English mail-steamer, and passing through the 
er. ’ 
| “And I pay you ten dollars for my board,’ continued | Red Sea, which was, as usual, the red-hot sea, and 
| through the Suez Canal, the infant river-horse and 
xchanges were as quick as thought, and we were | the professor arrived safely at Genoa. 
So far the journey had been a pleasant one, but 
now the troubles commenced. At the railroad sta- 


| It has completed the round, and we have all had the ben- 
| efit of it.” 


Thee 
all convulsed with laughter. 
| “Was there ever so wonderful an exchange?’’ ex- 
claimed Grace. tion, the Italian officials declared that the little hippo 
**Tt's all nonsense,”’ cried Mr. Baker. | was a ferocious wild beast, and must go, if at all, by 
“Not in the least,’ answered his wife ; ‘it’s all quite | a freight train. He could not possibly be allowed to 
| right.” travel as a passenger with the professor. 
| “Certainly,” said Frank, ‘‘when the money belonged | The professor was compelled to go at last to the 
| to you, you could dispose of it as you would; I have the | Chief Director of the Railroad, and, on his making 
same right. It is a fair exchange, although very uncom- | himself answerable for all the murders little Tom- 
mon.” mondo might commit on the way, obtained permis 


| makes the circuit of the world, and brings its value to | 


} 
| 


| 


It will carry books and a slate, 


This School Bag is made of hemp, and is strong and | 


and will wear a long time. Price 90 cents. 


A Set of Drawing Instruments. 


—— 


ments, a Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, 





are required for ordinary drawing. Price 85 cents. 


| 


This little Case contains four Brass Drawing Instru- 


Drawing Pen, a Crayon Holder, alsoa Key and Wooden 
Rule. The pieces are nicely finished, and are all that 


“Tt shows the use of money,” said Aunt Susan. ‘‘It 
every one who touches it.”’ 

“And this note has not finished its work yet, as I will 
show you, my dear husband, if you will give it me again,”’ 
said Mrs. Baker. 

“T present you with this five-doilar note,” said Mr. Ba- 
ker, bowing deeply. 

‘And I give it to you, Aunt Susan. 
dollars, and I have paid my debt.” 

“You have, my dear friend, without doubt; and now, 
dear Grace, I pay you my indebtedness, with many thanks 
for your assistance.”’ 

“T take it with thanks, Aunt Susan,” replied Grace. 
‘And now the time has come when this wonder-working, 
this inexhaustibly rich bank-note must be divided, be- 
cause I don’t owe Frank five dollars more. How much 
have I to pay yet?” 

‘““Two dollars and sixty-two cents,’’ replied Frank. 

“Can you change it ?”’ 

“Let me see—two thirty-eight ; yes, there is the change. 
The spell is broken, Grace, and you and I divide the 
spoils.” 

‘This bank note beats all I ever saw. How much has 
it paid? Let us count up,” said Grace. “Mrs. Baker 
gave Aunt Susan fifteen dollars, which Aunt Susan gave 
to me—I gave Frank twelve dollars and sixty-two cents— 
Frank gave Mr. Baker ten dollars—altogether fifty-two 


I owe you fifteen 





dollars and sixty-two cents.’’ 


| sion to take him by an express train. 

A special ticket was given for the “‘baby,’’ written 
by a ticket-agent, who feared he would not get all 
the pos in his name, and therefore described him 

| a “hippopopopotamus.” 

| In passing through the Alps the weather was cold; 

| and Tommondo saw ice for the first time. His baths 
were given him now with warm water. This, how- 
ever, was not easy. 

In Bavaria, especially, it seemed as if all the water 

| were turned into beer. The professor could get any 
quantity of beer for himself to drink, but water for 
his amphibious companion could be procured only 
at a much higher rate of charge. Poor Tommondo 
was also hungry a3 well as thirsty, for it was a trou- 
| blesome job to feed him on the train. 

At last, one morning early, the train reached Ber 
lin, and Tommondo, in his box, was conveyed to his 
quarters in the Zoo. The box was carefully covered, 
but the people somehow discovered what was in it 

In an evening newspaper might be read, “The hip- 
popotamus is here! Arrived this morning at the 
Anhalt Depot, accompanied by its attendant, a2 
Egyptian.” s 

The people had evidently imagined that Prof. Hik 
| debrandt must be dark skinned, as he was in comp* 
ny with a hippopotamus. Unfortunately, as we have 
said, Tommondo only lived. a month after reaching 
Berlin. 
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